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THE SWALLOW’S SONG, ETC. 


THE SWALLOW’S SONG. 
FROM THE FRENCH, 


I’vE seen! I’ve seen! 
(The swallow cries.) 
‘* What have you seen 
*Neath Spring’s cold skies ?”’ 
The children in the fields at play, 
The flowers coming up this way, 
The gay green things, more green each day, 
I’ve seen! I’ve seen! 


I’ve seen! I’ve seen! 
(The swallow said.) 
‘* What have you seen? 
Last year is dead, 
And clouds are driving overhead.”’ 
I’ve seen the birdies line their nests 
With yellow catkins’ silken crests, 
And warm their dear eggs ’neath their breasts. 
I’ve seen! I’ve seen! 


I’ve seen! I’ve seen! 

(Comes twitteringly.) 

** What have you seen? 

/ cannot see.”’ 
The deserts where tall palm-trees rise, 
The wide blue water; and the skies 
Where warmth of summer ever lies; 

I’ve seen! I’ve seen! 


I’ve seen! I’ve seen! 
‘**Oh, glad true song! 
I’ve nothing seen 
My whole life long. 
A child I’ve been with blinded eyes; 
Teach me, O birdie, to be wise ; 
To know that after cold and rain, 
The sweet green gladness comes again, 
And even during winter’s reign 
Love’s law is strong.”’ 
Cassell’s Magazine. CRONA TEMPLE. 


THE OLD’YEAR. 


Wuat did the old year bring, lassie, 
What did the old year bring ? 

A well-loved youth with a heart of truth 
And a golden marriage-ring, lassie. 


What did the old year bring, laddie, 
What did the old year bring? 

A vessel tight, with sails snow-white, 
Like a seagull on the wing, laddie. 


What did the old year bring, father, 
What did the old year bring? 

Six feet of sod in the acre of God, 
Where the robins sweetly sing, dearie. 


What did the old year bring, mother, 
What did the old year bring? 

A silent hearth and a saddened path, 
With the loss of everything, dearie. 





THE NEW YEAR. 


WuaTt will the new year bring, lassie, 
What will the new year bring? 

To a smiling wife a new young life 
In the cottage ’mang the ling, lassie. 


What will the new year bring, laddie, 
What will the new year bring? 

On a favoring gale a home-bound sail, 
While aside the waters fling, laddie. 


What will the new year bring, father, 
What will the new year bring? 

Time does not come to the heavenly home 
Where the joy-bells ever ring, dearie. 


What will the new year bring, mother, 
What will the new year bring? 

A vear nearer rest with him I love best, 
In the presence of our king, dearie. 

Longman’s Magazine. A. LANG. 


RONDEAU. 


In vain we cali to youth, ‘** Return! ”’ 

In vain to fires, ‘‘ Waste not, yet burn! ”’ 

In vain to all life’s happy things, 

‘*Give the days song — give the hours wings! 
Let us lose naught — yet always learn! ”’ 


The tongue must lose youth, as it sings — 
New knowledge still new sorrow brings : 
Oh, sweet lost youth, for which we yearn 
In vain! 

But even this hour from which ye turn — 
Impatient — o’er its funeral urn 
Your soul with mad importunings 
Will cry, ‘‘ Come back, lost hour! ” 
Ever the cry of those who yearn 

In vain. 


So rings 


Argosy. E. NEsBIT. 


A MEMORY. 


How much of precious joy, that leaves no pain, 
Lives in the simple memory of a face 
Once seen, and only for a little space, 
And never after to be seen again: 
A face as fair as, on an altar pane, 
A pictured window in some holy place — 
The glowing lineaments of immortal grace, 
In many a vague ideal sought in vain. 
Such face was yours, and such the joy to me, 
Who saw you once, once only, and by 
chance, 
And cherished evermore in memory 
The noble beauty of your countenance — 
The poet’s natural language in your looks, 
Sweet as the wondrous sweetness of your 
books. 


Argosy. GEORGE COTTERELL. 





JOHN WESLEY. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
JOHN WESLEY. 

DuRING the first week of March, the 
well-known Wesleyan Methodist Chapel 
and burial-ground in City Road, Jondon, 
will be the scenes of such representative 
Christian gatherings as have never previ- 
ously been witnessed in this island since 
the outward unity of the Western Church 
was shattered a. the Reformation, e 
Established Episcopal Church will be 
represented by the Ven. Archdeacon 
Farrar, chaplain of the House of Com- 
mons. The Presbyterian Churches of 
Great Britain will speak through the lips 
of Principal Rainy and Principal Cairns. 
Dr. Dale and Dr. Allon on behalf of the 
Congregationalists, Dr. Clifford on behalf 
of the Baptists, and Mr. J. B. Braithwaite 
on behalf of the Society of Friends, will 
represent the ancient Dissenting commu- 
nities of the realm. The Rev. W. Taylor, 
a bishop of the Moravian Church, the Rev. 
J. B. Figgis, of the Countess of Hunting- 
don’s Connection, and the presidents of all 
the Methodist Churches in Great, Britain 
and Ireland, will complete the representa- 
tion-of Evangelical Christendom. Every 
variety of Christian theology, and every 
form of ecclesiastical polity, except Ro- 
man Catholicism and Oriental Catholi- 
cism, will for the first time heartily 
combine in an octave of public services, 
What is the occasion of this unprecedented 
exhibition of Evangelical Catholicism ? 
On the second of March, 1791, John Wes- 
ley, at the great age of eighty-eight, after 
exclaiming: “ The best of all is, God is 
with us,” fell asleep in the house adjoining 
City Road Chapel, and on the following 
Wednesday was laid in the burial-ground 
behind the chapel. A hundred years, the 
most wonderful hundred in human history, 
have passed away, and the representatives 
of all the Evangelical Churches meet 
around the dust of John Wesley to pay an 
almost unparalleled tribute to his memory. 
Similar services will be held in every part 
of the world,’ It is very astonishing that 
so little is yet known, even by educated 
men, about one of the most influential 
Englishmen that ever lived. The Univer- 
sity of Oxford has not yet realized that no 
son of hers ever “made history” so 
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swiftly and on so gigantic a scale. I hap- 
pened once to express my surprise to the 
late Mark Pattison, when he was rector of 
Lincoln College, that even his college had 
no adequate memorial of the most illustri- 
ous fellow that ever adorned its common 
room. What other fellow of Lincoln, I 
added, or indeed of any Oxford college, . 
had twenty millions of avowed disciples 
in all parts of the world, within less than 
a century of his death? “Twenty mil- 
lions!” exclaimed Mr. Pattison, with a 
start; “twenty millions! you mean twenty 
thousand?” And I had to repeat it three 
times over, before I could persuade him 
that I meant it. “I had not the faintest 
conception,” said the illustrious rector of 
Lincoln, positively gasping with astonish- 
ment, “that there were so many Meth- 
odists.” As a matter of fact, the figures I 
gave him were much below the mark.‘ In 
1881 the first CEcumenical Methodist Con- 
ference metin City Road. It represented 
every branch of Methodism throughout 
the world, and included among its ap- 
pointed delegates a yellow Chinaman from 
the far East and a Red Indian from the 
far West. Advantage was taken of this 
unique opportunity to form an approxi- 
mate estimate of the total number. of 
Methodist adherents ; and those who had 
most carefully collected statistics from all 
lands were of opinion that “the people 
called Methodists”? numbered at least 
twenty-five million. Whitaker’s invalua- 
ble “ Almanack” is the statistical vade 
mecum of the British citizen, and I am 
therefore glad to have this conspicuous 
opportunity of correcting a gross inaccu- 
racy which Mr. Whitaker unconsciously 
reprints year after year, and which I have 
seen quoted again and again. In giving 
the “estimated numbers of religious de- 
nominations among English-speaking com- 
munities throughout the world,” he puts 
the Episcopalians at the head of the poll 
with twenty-three million, the Methodists 
second with sixteen million, nine hundred 
and sixty thousand, and the Roman Cath- 
olics third with fifteen million two hundred 
thousand. I do not know by what process 
Mr. Whitaker makes out that there are 
twenty-three million Episcopalians. Does 
he include those who, like a famous lord 
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chancellor, are “buttresses ” because they 
“support the Church from the outside?” 
The Methodist statisticians reckon those 
only who accept Methodist teaching and 
attend Methodist services. If Mr. Whit- 
aker wishes to be correct, he must in any 
case place the Methodists at the top of 
thetizt. The youngest of British religious 
denomiuations has already become the 
largest. Professor Seeley, in his fascinat- 
ing “‘ Expansion of England,” pointed out 
the extraordinary way in which our vast 
colonial empire grew almost in spite of 
us, while we were preoccupied with royal 
intrigues and party squabbles and Euro- 
pean wars.— ‘“battles of kites and crows” 
—that will have no appreciable effect 
upon the course of human history. In 
just the same way, while British theolo- 
gians have been furiously waging their 
‘speculative wars, and examining the dead 
-:past with medieval microscopes, Meth- 
odism has been silently spreading through- 
out the world, and sowing in all lands the 
seed of an unprecedented religious revolu- 
tion. Its numerical strength is a small 
part of its influence. The sudden growth 
of its latest offshoot, the Salvation Afmy, 
is a startling illustration of the extent to 
which it has silently prepared the masses 
of the people for evangelical teaching even 
in its most pronounced and defiant forms. 
Neither is this vigorous and restless 
leaven confined to the British Empire. A 
distinguished professor of theology in a 
south German university has recently 
issued a pamphlet which is creating a 
great impression in thoughtful religious 
circles in Germany. The keynote of this 
pamphlet is expressed in the following 
startling sentence: ‘* Methodism is on the 
point of becoming, in Evangelical Chris- 
tianity, practically, if also unknown to 
many, the ruling power, like Jesuitism 
in Catholic Christianity.” a ae 
writer is by no means an admirer of Meth- 
odism. He regards the fact he has dis- 
covered as “in many respects one of/the 
gravest signs of modera Chris y” I 
believe future ages will prove that this 
-anxteus German professor is one of those 
extraordinary or privileged men who, by 
some flash of genius or revelation of God, 
see long before their fellow-men the mean- 


JOHN WESLEY. 
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ing and the drift of world-history. ‘ I am 
equally contident that his boding fear is 
quite unnecessary. All modern religious 
history is summed up in the two momen- 
tous facts that Ignatius Loyola has cap- 
tured tle Catholic Churches, and that 
John Wesley has captured the Evangelical 
Churches. Jesuitism and Methodism — 
these are the two ultimate forms of in- 
tense, logical, thorough-going Christianity. 
Absolute subjection to the Church, or 
absolute subjection to the Christ — there 
is no other alternative for the enthusiastic 
“out-and-out” Christian of the twelfth 
century. Absolute subjection toa creed is 
no longer possible. Men are becoming 
too much in earnest for any illogical com- 
promise. John Newman found that a via 
media was impracticable and hopeless, 
and became a Romanist. John Wesley 
mace the same discovery a hundred years 
earlier, and became a Methodist. In 
these two facts will be found the ultimate 
explanation of modern English history. 
The augurs of antiquity foretold future 
events by ransacking the bodies of ani- 
mals. Our historians, who are the real 
augurs, may anticipate the course of his- 
tory by carefully searching the “ Journals ” 
of John Wesley and the “ Apologia pro- 
vita sua” of John Newman. From the 
combinations and antagonisms of the two 
movements these works describe they can 
explain the attitude of the Episcopal 
bench, construe “the Nonconformist con- 
science,” and forecast the democratic 
progress of the twentieth century. 

The time is past when it would be neces- 
sary to repeat Macaulay’s withering re- 
buke of literary charlatans who professed 
to write the history of the eighteenth cen- 
tury without describing the Methodist 
movement, and estimating its influence 
upon the course of events. That race is 
extinct, as Macaulay prophesied it would 
be. The latest and best-informed of the 
historians of the period expresses himself 
thus: “Although the career of the elder 
Pitt and the splendid victories by land and 
sea that were won during his ministry, 
form unquestionably the most dazzling 
episodes in the reign of George the Sec- 
ond, they must yield, I think, in real im- 
portance to that religious revolution which 





JOHN WESLEY. 


shortly before had begun in England by 
the preaching of the Wesleys and White- 
field.” * But even Mr. Lecky has appar- 
ently failed to realize the full import of 
what men call Methodism. We need to 
be entirely emancipated from the tradi- 
tions and prejudices of the literary circles 
of England in order to grasp the true pro- 
portions of a movement which is neither 
Anglican nor Roman nor infidel. M. 
Edmond Scherer declared many years ago 
in the entirely disinterested pages of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes that Methodism 
was “ un mouvement religieux qui a changé 
la face de l’Angleterre,” and he added : — 

Oui, 1’Angleterre, telle que nous ia connais- 
sons aujourd’hui, avec sa littérature pudique 
et grave, avec son langage biblique, avec sa 
piété nationale, avec ses classes moyennes 
dont la moralité exemplaire fait la force du 
pays, l’Angleterre est l’ceuvre du méthodisme. 
Le méthodisme a plus fait que d’établir une 
secte, il a vivifié toutes les autres, il a étendu 
son influence jusqu’a l’Eglise établie, il y a 
remis en honneur les doctrines de la Réfor- 
mation, il en a réveillé le clergé, il luia com- 
muniqué |’esprit missionnaire.t 

These are strong utterances: ‘ Meth- 
odism a religious movement which has 
changed the face of England; ” “ England, 
as we know her to-day, is the work of 
Methodism.” They will astound all who 
live in literary or ecclesiastical balloons 
in the cloudland of an imaginary world. 
But those who walk upon the solid earth, 
mix with the masses of the people, and 
have eyes to see, will not be surprised 
that a shrewd Frenchman has observed 
the most obvious fact of modern English 
history. 

John Wesley, as our most brilliant re- 
cent historian has observed, “ embodied 
in himself not this or that side of the vast 
movement, but the very movement it- 
self.’~ Intense interest must therefore 
attach to the life and work of the man 
whose centenary is celebrated this month. 
By a very happy and timely inspiration, 
Dr. Rigg has been induced to issue a sec- 
ond and greatly enlarged edition of his 
“ Living Wesley.” No great Englishman 
was ever more misunderstood or more 

* Lecky, ii. 521. 

+ Revue des Deux Mondes, May 15, 1861. 

+t Green’s History of the English People, p. 719. 
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unfortunate in his biographers than John 
Wesley. His real biography has yet to be 
written. It is much to be regretted that 
Dr. Rigg himself has never been able to 
achieve the hope of his lifetime, and pro- 
duce an accurate, complete, and sympa- 
thetic life of Wesley. But his “ Living 
Wesley ” will correct the errors of previ- 
ous biographers, and clear the road for 
the standard life which will some day ap- 
pear, 

It is a remarkable fact that the man who 
became the greatest and most popular 
open-air preacher this country has ever 
known, not only led an academic life for 
twenty years, but was in no sense one of 
the people. On both sides “ he belonged,” 
says Dr. Rigg, “‘to an unbroken ancestral 
succession of English gentlemen, of whom 
at least his three immediate predecessors 
were scholars and divines.... oe 
of hereditary connection between-hi f 
and the artisan classes, or the peasantry of 
Englapd, can be traced in all his long ped- 
ret gpd yet this was the man whose 
words were to take hold of colliers and 
weavers, of tinners and stonemasons, and 
hard-handed workers generally, as no 
man’s words had done before for centu- 
ries, if ever, or have done since.”* This 
is a conspicuous evidence of the fact that 
good birth, high breeding, culture, and 
refinement, instead of hindering, greatly 
enhance a man’s or, 1 might add, a wom- 
an’s qualifications for effective service 
among the ignorant, the degraded, and the 
outcast. 

Wesley was born at Epworth on the 
17th of June, 1703. His father was the 
rector of that rural parish, which con- 
tained two thousand inhabitants. He was 
a clergyman of much more than average 
ability and energy, and made some noise 
in the world. But Mrs. Wesley was the 
striking individuality of that immortal 
home. Rightly does Isaac Taylor declare 
that “the mother of the Wesleys was the 
mother of Methodism.” “tfyouWish to 
train your children aright,” she used to 
say, “the first thing tobe done is to con- 
quer their will’“And she introduced such 
method and regularity into the nursery as 
few even attempt, and scarcely any one 


* The Living Wesley, 2nd edition, p. 125. 
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else has ever succeeded in carrying out. | salvation. 


JOHN WESLEY. 


Nevertheless Taylor was a 


At the end of the first year of life, all her | great blessing to him, and, referring to the 


children were successfully taught to cry 
*‘ sofily,” if they cried at all. At five years 
of age, not before, the children began to 
learn to read. One day only of six hours 
was allowed to each child to learn the 
alphabet, and all her numerous family ac- 


complished the peremptory task except) 


two, who were a day and a half. She car- 
ried out an inflexible but loving discipline, 
and they were all rigid “methodists” 
almost before they could walk. Her deter- 
mination was inexhaustible. “I admire 
your patience,” said her husband one 
day ; “you have told this child the same 
thing at least twenty times.” “I should 
have lost my labor,” she answered, “if I 
had only told it him nineteen times, since 
it was at the twentieth time that I suc- 
ceeded.” When her children grew up and 
left home she followed them with careful 
and frequent letters, ‘such as probably no 
other mother ever wrote to her children.” 
tn after life, when John Wesley was-at 
the height of power and success, the wise 
counsels of his mother decided his toler- 
ance of lay preaching and other momen- 
tous-innovations of his career. Before 
John Wesley was eleven, he was sent to 
the Charterhouse School, and éxperi- 
enced, apparently without much perma- 


nent personal injury, the brutalities which, 


then reigned in our public schools, He 
became a student of Christchurch, Ox- 
tord, in 1720, when he was seventeen years 
of age. A writer in the Westminster 
Magazine, describing him as he was 
widely known at the end of his undergrad- 
uate days, says that_he was a “ very sensi- 
ble and acute collegian, a young fellow of 
the finest classical taste, of the most lib- 
eral and manly sentiments.” He was at 
that time a general favorite, but the pros- 
pect of taking holy orders, and the evolu- 
tion of the purpose of God in the depths of 
his nature, were already beginning to pro- 
duce th@great change which ultimately 
led gay and superficial Oxford to turn her 
back on one of the mightiest of her sons. 
He read Thomas & Kempis; afd, like 
every other-reader of the “ Imitation,” 
was deeply stirred, although even then his 
healthy nature resented the sombre asceti- 
cism which disfiguges the greatest Catholic 
book of devotion. fale also studied Jeremy 
Taylor, but the new leaven was fermenting 
in his soul, and as early as 1725, in a letter 
to his mother, he revolts against J 

Taylor’s gloomy and morbid notion that 
we must remain in perpetual sorrowful 
uncertainty with respect to our personal 


effect of the “* Holy Living and Dying,” he 


| says : “ Instantly] resolved to dedicate all 


|my life to God at- gnts a 
| words and actions—being th chly 
convinced there was no mediem, but that 





every part of my life (netsome only) must 
either be a sacrifice to God or myself — 
that is, the-devit” This is rightly de- 
scribed by Tyerman as ‘the turning-point 
in Wesley’s history.” 

Tn the-same_epoch-making year-be and 
his gifted mother reached a theological 
conclusion which has already had as great 
an effect upon Protestant theology as the 
discoveries of Darwin have had upon sci- 
ence. They finally rejected “ Calvinism,” 
the doctrine of a restricted salvation, 
which from the days of Augustine had 
hung like a dark and deadly London fog 
over half of earnest Christendom. 
Wesley killed Calvinism. No really in- 
structed and responsible theologian dares 
to assert now that Christ died only for 
a portion of mankind, although the full 
logical effect of asserting the redemption 
of the entire race has not yet been uni- 
versally realized. Little did the young 
Oxonian dream in 1725 that he and his 
mother were sowing the seed of the bit- 
terest theological controversy of his life, 
over which Methodism would be rent in 
twain by an irreparable schism, that would 
unhappily leave the evangelical s¢ction of 
the Established Church on the wrong side 
of the breach, doomed to the comparative 
helplessness we witness to-day, although 
it would burst his fetters, and enable him 
to exclaim with prophetic truth, “The 
world is my parish.” When the decisive 
hour came, it made his heart bleed to be 
separated from his greatest colleague, 
Whitefield, and the majority of the evan- 
gelical clergy. But he never faltered, and 
in his terrific sermon on “ Free Grace,” he 
argued with the clearest logic and the 
most deliberate conviction that the doc- 
trine of a limited salvation “ represents 
the most holy God as worse than the 
devil, as both more false, more cruel, and 
more unjust.” But when he and his mother 
were calmly corresponding in 1725, all 
this was hidden in the dark and silent 
womb~of the-distant-future. In the au- 
tumn of that-mementous yeaf, Wesley was 
ordained deacon, and preached his first 
sermon in South Leigh, near Witney. In 
the following spring he was elected fellow 
of Lincoln College, and, eight months 
later, Greek lecturer in his college, and 
moderator of the classes. His long and 
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JOHN WESLEY. 


almost desperate struggle with poverty 
was now at an end. / About this time Wes- 
ley fell in love with Miss Betty Kirkham, 
the daughter of a clergyman, and the sister 
of a college friend. But some insur- 
mountable obstacle—perhaps, as Dr. 
Rigg suggests, ‘‘a stern parental decree,” 
more effective then than now — prohibited 
marriage; and after a time Wesley began 
to find special consolation in the sympathy 
of a widowed friend of the Kirkham fam- 
ily, Mrs. Pendarves, afterwards the famous 
Mrs. Delany, whose well-known “ Life and 
Correspondence ” were published by Lady 
Llanover. Mrs. Pendarves was highly 
accomplished and very attractive. She 
moved in the most select society, was in- 
deed “the idol of the court circle,” and 
enjoyed for half a century the intimate 
friendship of George the Third and his 
queen. It is curious to speculate what 
would have happened if this fashionable 
widow had married Wesley. Those who 
wish to know all about his susceptibility 
to the attractions of this and other gifted 
and beautiful women, can satisfy their 
curiosity in the pages of Dr. Rigg, who 
investigates every case with judicial so- 
lemnity and fulness. There is no doubt 
that this and other correspondence “re- 
veals to us the extreme natural suscepti- 
bility of Wesley to whatever was graceful 
and amiable in woman, especially if united 
to mental vigor and moral excellence. He 
had been brought up in the society of 
clever and virtuous women, his sisters; 
and it seems as if he could at no time of 
his life dispense with the exquisite and 
stimulating pleasure which he found in 
female society and correspondence. He 
was naturally a woman worshipper —at 
least, a worshipper of such women. An 
almost reverent courtesy, a warm but pure 
affection, a delicate but close familiarity, 
marked through life his relations with the 
good and gifted women—gifted they 
were, for the most part — with whom he 
maintained friendship and correspond- 
ence.”* To complete the story of this 
phase of Wesley’s life, I must anticipate 
the narrative, and say that, after some very 
painful disappointments, Wesley finally 
married Mrs. Vazeille, who turned out to 
be a “vain and vindictive woman,” ¢ who 
“darkened thirty years of Wesley’s life 
by her intolerable jealousy, her malicious 
and violent temper.” { Areview of every 
aspect of Wesley’s relation to woman fully 
justifies Dr. Rigg’s thoughtful conclusion 
* Living Wesley, p. 63. 


t Ibid., p, 206. ’ 
+ Telford’s Life of Wesley, p. 260. 
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that “on the whole, we cannot but love 
our Wesley the better for these revela- 
tions.” * 

In 1728 or 1729, Wesley read William 
Law’s “ Christian Perfection” and “ Seri- 
ous Call,” and was greatly affected by that 
powerful writer, as he had been previously 
by A Kempis and Jeremy Taylor. It is 
a curious fact that the ‘ Methodists ” first 
appeared at Oxford when John Wesley 
was away for two years, serving in one of 
his father’s parishes in Lincolnshire. His 
brother Charles, then at Christchurch, and 
a few other undergraduates, began to meet 
together for prayer and the study of the 
Bible. They were nicknamed Sacramen- 
tarians, Bible Bigots, Bible-Moths, the 
Holy Club, and finally ‘ Methodists.” 
When John Wesley returned in 1729 to 
become a college tutor, he was immedi- 
ately placed at the head of the little group 
of serious men, and styled “the Father of 
the Holy Club.” Thus humbly and in 
ridicule appeared a name which is now 
loved or hated in every land. These orig- 
inal High Church “ Methodists ” began at 
once to practise the social Christianity 
which has always been characteristic of 
“ Methodism.” They visited and assisted 
the prisoners, instructed poor, ignorant 
children, and relieved the poor, as well as 
fasted twice a week, and observed a 
weekly communion. In-#732 Wesley vis- 
ited William Law, and on his recommeénda- 
tion read the “Theologia Germanica,” 
Tauler’s work, and other mystical writers. 
Wesley now became deeply tinged with 
the mysticism which, after his evangelical 
conversion a few years later, he rejected 
with much vehemence. (In 1735 he un- 
dertook the mission to Georgia, which 
failed to accomplish the object he con- 
templated, but which did accomplish a 
much greater by bringing him into con- 
tact with the Moravian Christians, who 
lived in the full light of the love of God. 
He failed in Georgia\as the result partly 
of an unfortunate love affair, and partly of 
his irritating intolerance. In Georgia his 
High Churchmanship burst forth into full 
bloom. He wasall thatthe Church Times 
would like him to be, and strangely imag- 
ines he continuedto be. He had two daily 
services. He divided Morning Prayer, 
taking the Litany as a\separate office. He 
inculcated severe fasting, and confession 
before communion. He made a point of 
celebrating the holy communion weekly. 
He even refused the holy communion to 
all who were not episcopally baptized. He 


* Living Wesley, p. 81. 
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insisted upon baptism by immersion._He 
re-baptized the children of Dissenters. 
He refused to bury all who had not re- 
ceived Episcopalian baptism. He even 
repelled from the Lord’s table one of the 
most saintly ministers in the colony, Bol- 
zius, the pastor of the Salzburghers, be- 
cause he had not been “canonically 
baptized.” Referring in his “ Journal” 
many years afterwards to this disgraceful 
incident, he exclaims : “ Can High Church 
bigotry go further than this? And how 
well have I since been beaten with mine 
own staff!” There is only one point on 
which he probably fell short of the Church 
Times standard. There is no evidence 
that he believed in the real presence in 
the elements, although he did mix water 
with the wine. At this moment in his 
career he seemed to be on the point of an- 
ticipating the work of Cardinal Newman 
by a century. But events were about to 
happen which would take him ultimately 
to the opposite pole of the ecclesiastical 
world. On the voyage to Georgia he had 
been greatly impressed by the perfect fear- 
lessness of all the Moravians,-even-the 
children, when they were in momentary 
danger of shipwreck. He,felt the im- 
measurable superiority of their serene 
faith over his “fine-summer religion.” 
His intercourse with many of them in the 
colony confirmed that impression, When 
he once more reached his native country, 
and landed at Deal on the 1st of February, 
1738, the man who was to be the instru- 
ment of his evangelical conversion was 
already on his way to England. Wesley 
always and rightly regarded his inter- 
course with Peter Bohler, the Moravian 
missionary, as the-turning-point in his 
spiritual history. It was Peter Béhler 
who, under God, turned the Oxford Meth- 
odist who had failed in Georgia into the 
London Methodist whose work now fills 
the world. After much prayerful inter- 
course with Peter Bohler, Wesley was 
fully convinced that Christian faith was 
not the intellectual acceptance of orthodox 
opinions, but a vital act, and afterwards a 
habit of the soul, by which man, under the 
supernatural impulse of the Spirit of God, 
trusts in Christ, enters into living union 
with Christ, and then abides in Christ, so 
that he no longer lives but Christ lives in 
him, as the vine lives in the branch, and 
as the controlling mind lives in the body. 
Then came the ever-memorable 24th of 
May, 1738, when Methodism as history 
knows it was born, That day in eccle- 
siastical annals is like the day on which 
Saul of Tarsus saw Christs_ the-day-on 
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which Augustine heard a voice exclaim 
“Tolle et lege! Tolle et lege !”-and the 
day on which Martin Luther realized the 
forgiving love of God in the convent of 

+The decisive moment must be 
described in his own words :— 


In the evening I went very unwillingly to a 
society in Aldersgate Street, where one was 
reading Luther’s preface to the Epistle to the 
Romans. About a quarter before nine, while 
he was describing the change which God 
works in the heart through faith in Christ, I 
felt my heart strangely warmed. I felt I did 
trust in Christ, Christ alone, for salvation; 
and an assurance was given me that He had 
taken away my sins, even mine, and saved me 
from the law of sin and death. I began to 
pray with all my might tor those who had in 
a more especial manner despitefully used me 
and persecuted me. I then testified openly to 
all there what I now first felt in my heart.* 


The Rubicon was crossed. The sweep- 
ing aside of ecclesiastical traditions, the 
rejection of the Apostolical Succession, 
the ordination with his own hands of pres- 
byters and bishops, the final organization 
of a separate and fully equipped Church, 
were all logically involved in what took 
place that night. In the strikingly and 
protoundly accurate language of Miss 
Wedgwood, “the birthday of a Christian 
was already shifted from his baptism to 
his conversion,.and~in—that change the 
partition line of two great-systems~is 
crossed.” ¢ : 

The High Church -“ Methodism” of 
Oxford was soon snuffed out, and at. last 
officially expelled by the university, The 
Wesleyan Methodism of London at once 
began its world-embracing career. The 
clergy of that day unwittingly rendered 
Methodism an invaluable service by clos- 
ing their pulpits against Wesley and his 
friends. Wesley was so full of traditional 
prejudice that he himself confesses he 
“should have thought the saving of souls 
almost a sin, if it had not been done in a 
church.” But the intolerance of the 
clergy, the example of Whitefield, and the 
needs of men, drove him into the open air. 
He made the great innovation first at Bris- 
tol, where he preached to three thousand 
persons from the appropriate words, “ The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he 
hath anointed me to preach the Gospel to 
the-poor.” Wesley was an extraordinary 
man to become the prince of open-air 
preachers. He was of diminutive stature 
and peculiarly neat and methodical in 
his appearance and habits. He always 


* Wesley’s Journal, vol. i., p. 103. 
+ Miss Wedgwood’s John Wesley, p. 157. 
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preached in gown and cassock. He lacked 
the pathetic tone and the dramatic delivery 
of Whitefield. He had an essentially calm 
and logical mind. His-speech, like Cob- 
den’s, was conspicuously “unadorned.” 
He preached the Gospel with the least 
possible admixture of individual coloring. 
His very language was unusually Biblical, 
and he constantly used the épsissima verba 
ef-Scriptures On the other hand, he had a 
sweet and penetrating voice, which could 
be distinctly heard at a measured distance 
of one hundred and forty yards. He had 
an ample command of the plainest, purest, 
and most powerful English. Beneath his 
caim exterior slept a very volcano of de- 
votion to God and love to man. And his 
appeal was always directly and unmistak- 
ably to the human conscience. As-—Dr. 
Rigg has most usefully pointed out, Wes- 
ley did not “enforce his applications by 
reference to material terrors or painted 
horrors’ But he never hesitated to de- 
pict the sinfulness and dreadfulness of sin 
with Scriptural vehemence, while with the 
same breath and with manly and _ irre- 
sistible tenderness he enlarged upon the 
all-embracing love of God. The result 
was wonderful and unexampled. He had 
such audiences everywhere as_ public 
speakers in this realm have never ad- 
dressed before or since. Such vast gath- 
erings as John Bright or Mr. Gladstone 
has occasionally witnessed were of con- 
stant occurrence. During Wesley’s itin- 
erancy of half a century ten thousand, 
twenty thousand, thirty thousand people 
would come together and wait patiently 
for hours until, with unfailing punctuality, 
the expected horseman appeared. The 
effect of his sermon was unparalleled. 
Sometimes the silence of immense crowds 
was as breathless as if they had been 
turned into stone; sometimes the sobs 
and the outcries of the conscience-smitten 
became so loud, that even the clear voice 
of the preacher was drowned by them. 
He made no attempt to excite terror, but 
the peculiar vividness/and force with 
which he convinced vagt heathen crowds 
of the loving-kindnegs of God over- 
whelmed them with a sense of their wicked 
ingratitude. Many, both men and women, 
fainted; and not infrequently some 
“dropped down as dead.” When he be- 
gan, the masses of the|people were abso- 
lutely untouched either by Church or 
Dissent. As to the spiritual condition of 
the upper classes I need only quote Mon- 
tesquieu, who after comparing the two 
countries said: “In France I am thought 
to have too little religion, but in England 
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to have-toce much.” “It is a renee Sot 
cidence that Voltaire spent three years Jn 
England at the very time that the Oxford 
“* Methodists ” were beginning their work. 
Voltaire summed up his impressions of 
the prospects of Christianity in this coun- 
try in the following significant words: 
“ They are so disgusted in England with 
that kind of thing, that a new religion or 
an old religion revived’ would scarcely 
make its fortune.”* Never was a keen 
observer more completely mistaken. 
France chose Voltaire, the Reign of Ter- 
ror, and successive revolutions, not yet, I 
fear, exhaustedé England chose Wesley, 
and the bloodless advent of a Christian 
~ Wesley and his helpers were 
the first Christian missioners since “the 
coming of the friars” who reached the 
masses of the people. The Reformation 
was essentially a middle-class movement. 
It never gained either the upper classes 
or the poor. Evangelical Christianity has 
not yet reached the upper classes, but the 
poor are now saturated by it, thanks to 
the evangel of Wesley. His i 
“sermons ” give a very misleading im- 
pression of his preaching. They are mere 
skeletons prepared mainly as theological 
outlines for the use of ministers and other 
students. His real sermons were largely 
exiempore, and he rarely spoke for less 
than forty minutes. He often preached 
for an hour, and not seldom for two and 
even three hours, vast crowds remaining 
unwearied and eager to the very close. 
The late Mark Pattison spoke to me 
disparagingly about Wesley’s sermons, 
through ignorance, as I explained to him, 
of the fact just mentioned. Other literary 


men have fallen into the same mistake. 


Another popular error is to suppose that 
Wesley preached in all parts of England, 
and established Methodist societies every- 
“where. There were, as-Dr. Rigg has 
pointed out, * wide stretches of England, 
and even some almost entire counties ” in 
which, at the close of his life, Methodism 
was practically non-existent. He bestowed 
little labor either upon fashionable local- 
ities or upon sparsely populated, purely 
agricultural regions. He wisely gave his 
time and strength to districts where the 
population was large and also sufficiently 
free from territorial and ecclesiastical tyr- 
anny t6 be able “to follow his ministry, if 
they had a mind to do so.” Hence the 
mass of his converts were colliers, miners, 
foundrymen, weavers, spinners, fishermen, 
artisans, yeomen, and day laborers in 


* Voltaire, Lettres Anglaises, t. xxiv., p. 32. 
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town. His missionary journeys were ar- 
ranged weeks in advance, and his courage 
and energy in keeping his engagements 
punctually were amazing. He never jour- 
neyed less than forty-five hundred miles 
in any year. He always rose at four and 
preached at five, as well as two or even 
three times later. On Sundays he regu- 
larly preached four times. Until his sev- 
entieth year all his journeys were done on 
horseback, and he rode sixty or seventy 
miles day after day, as well as preached 
several times. This was at atime when 
there were very few turnpike roads, and 
when Macadam was unknown. 

often rode ninety miles inone day. The 
winter of 1745 was one of the severest on 
record, but amid all its “ wind, and rain, 
and ice, and snow, and driving sleet, and 
piercing cold,” he rode two hundred and 
eighty miles in six days. In 1747 the 
winter was as terrible as in 1745. One 
morning the manservant told Wesley that 
such a quantity of snow had fallen that 
travelling was impossible. ‘Atleast we 
can walk twenty miles a day with our 
horses in our hands,” answered Wesley, 
and walk they did. On one occasion, 
when Wesley reached Hayle in Cornwall, 
he found the sands between that town ‘and 
St. Ives, where he was expected to preach, 
covered by the rising tide. As Wesley 


was then eighty-three years of age, he had 
exchanged horseback for ‘the machine,” 
as he called the carriage given him by 


some friends. A sea-captain earnestly 
begged the patriarch not to venture across. 
But Wesley was expected to preach at a 
certain hour, and, putting his head out of 
the carriage window, he shouted, “ Take 
the sea, take the sea.’’ Before long the 
horses were compelled toswim. Wesley 
put his head out to encourage the driver, 
who was not unnaturally afraid of being 
drowned. ‘ What is your name, driver?” 
‘ Peter,” said the terrified man. ‘ Peter,” 
replied the old veteran, his long white 
hair dripping with sea water, “fear not; 
thou shalt not sink.” When they had 
reached St. Ives in safety Wesley first saw 
that the driver had warm clothes, food, and 
fire; then he himself went on calmly to 
preach in the crowded chapet> 

But Wesley was all his life in much 
more danger from man than from nature. 
Terrible persecutions broke out, espe- 
cially in Staffordshire, Cornwall, York- 
shire, and Durham. tn—-Watsallfor 
example, in 1743, Wesley was dragged 
round the town at night, amid cries of 
* Knock his brains out! down with him! 
kill him at once!” He-received many 
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savage blows. At last he broke out aloud 
into prayer, and the ruffian who had 
headed the mob, a notorious prize-fighter, 
suddenly melted, turned round, and 
fiercely threatening any who should fur- 
ther injure Wesley, he enabled the bat- 
tered evangelist to escape to his lodgings. 
The next day Wesley met his brother 
Charles, who said “he looked like a sol- 
dier of Christ. His clothes were torn to 
tatters.” At Falmouth the mob _ burst 
open the door of the room in which he 
was staying. At once Wesley stepped 
forward bareheaded and said, “ Here I 
am; which of you has anything to say to 
me? To which of you have I done any 
wrong? To you? or you? or you?” He 
continued speaking until he reached the 
middle of the street. Then he addressed 
them as his “ neighbors and countrymen.” 
The mob was conquered. His absolute 
fearlessness and imperturbable calmness 
always delivered him. These brutal mobs 
were generally primed and directed by so- 
called “gentlemen” — magistrates and 
ctergymen. He completely outlived per- 
secutions, and the itineraries of his old 
age were triumphal processions from one 
end of the land to the other. During the 
fifty years of his apostolate he travelled 
two hundred and fifty thousand miles, and 
preached forty thousand sermons. Origi- 
nally in feeble health, he ultimately 
seemed to have an iron frame. This 
change he himself traced to the habit of 
rising at four, and preaching three or four 
times a day, with a journey of sixty or 
seventy miles in the intervals. 

During this busy life he managed to do 
a prodigious amount of literary work. 
Here is a summary of it: He wrote short 
grammars in the English, French, Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew languages; a com- 
pendium of logic; extracts for use “ih 
Kingswood School and elsewhere from 
Phaedrus, Ovid, Virgil, Horace, Juvenal, 
Persius, Martial, and Sallust; a complete 
English Dictionary; Commentaries on 
the whole of the Old and New Testa- 
ments; a short Roman History; a His- 
tory of England from the earliest-times-to 
the death of George the Second ; a con- 
cise Ecclesiastical History frem+the-birth 
ef Christ to the beginning of the-tast-cen- 
tury, in four volumes; a compendium of 
Social Philosophy in five volumes; a 
Christian Library, consisting of extracts 
from all the great theological writers of 
the universal Church; This library-of 
fifty volumes was prepared especially for 
the benefit of his itinerant preachers, and 
consisted of representatives of all--the 
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deading writers, ancient, medizval, pori- 
tan, and modern. In addition to this Ke 
prepared many editions of the “ Imitation 
of Christ” and of the principal works of 
such writers as Bunyan, Baxter, Principal 
Edwards, Rutherford, Law, Madame 
Guyon,—and—othersy endless abridged 
biographies ; and, singularly enough, an 
edition of a famous novel of that time, 
“The History of Henry, Earl of More- 
land.” HMéalso wrote a curious book which 
he entitled “ Primitive Physic, or an Easy 
and Natural Method of Curing most Dis- 
eases.” This work passed through twenty- 
three editions in his lifetime, and had one 
great advantage over many medical works, 


Bd gts: eoctanngy A tested the 
of his remedies upon his own body. 


He further prepared numerous collections 
of Psalms, hymns, and sacred songs, with 
several works on music and collections of 
tunes. In addition to this he published 
his own sermons and journals, and started 
a monthly magazine in 1778, one of the 
very earliest published in this country. 
This magazine still exists with a wide 
circulation. He anticipated the-modern 
policy of cheap literature, and was 50 
successful in circulating extracts and 


abridgments of the best authors, both 
theological and secular, that to use his 


own words he “unawares became rich.” 
He made not less than 30,000/., every 
penny of which he distributed in charity 
of one sort or another during his lifetime. 
It was his boast that he got rid of his 
money so quickly that when all his law- 
ful debts were paid at his death it would 
be-found that he did not leave 50/. behiatl 
him. 

It is astonishing that so busy and cease- 
less an evangelist could have found time 
for literary work so extensive, especially 
when we remember that his incessant 
preaching was supplemented by extensive 
social charities which anticipated nearly 
every modern form of philanthropy. Dur- 
ing the whole of his career he made con- 
stant collections for the poor. Evéa When 
he was in his eighty-second year, andthe 
streets were filled with melting snow 
which lay ankle-deep on the ground, he 
trudged from house to house to collect 
money for the starving: He founded an 
Orphans’ House at Newcastle, Charity 
Schools in London, and a Dispensary in 
Bristol. He-was greatly delighted with 
electricity, and fixed an hour every day 
“ wherein any that desired it might try the 
virtue of this surprising medicine.” He 
established a Lending Fund which started 
several men who ultimately became the 
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owners of great businesses. He even an- 
ticipated the latest attempts of social 
charity by turning a room in connection 
with one of his preaching places in Lon- 
don into a place for carding and spinning 
cotton. He also employed women who 
were out of work in knitting, and otherwise 
attempted to mitigate distress by opening 
workshops. His personal charities were 
incessant. ~ ' iS pa 24> 

There has been as much mis¢onception 
with respect to John Wesley’s creed as 
with respect to his life and character. The 
late Dean Stanley always contended that 
Wesley was the founder of the modern 
Broad Church. There is undoubtedly 
very much more to be said for that view 
than for the strange idea that after his 
evangelical conversion he continued to be 
theologically or ecclesiastically a High 
Churchman. He was a theologian of sin- 
gularly broad views, which were more 
advanced than those professed by any 
orthodox teacher of his time. The Lon- 
don Conference of 1770 adopted certain 
resolutions which, not unnaturally, pro- 
duced an outburst of tremendous indigna- 
tion on the part of his orthodox Calvin- 
istic friends. The resolutions of the 
conference, then as now, were expressed 
in the form of question and answer, and 
we can imagine the horror with which 
many of his clerical acquaintances would 
read the following : — 


oe «& 


1. Who of us is ow accepted of God? He 
that now believes in Christ, with a loving, 
obedient heart. 

2. But who among those that never heard 
of Christ? He that feareth God, and worketh 
righteousness, according to the light he has. 

3. Is this the same with ‘‘he that is sin- 
cere’? Nearly, if not quite. 


Thus more than one hundred years ago, 
the Methodist Conference, under the 
direction: of John Wesley, asserted in 
the most explicit terms the exact oppo- 
site to the Athanasian Creed, and de- 
clared that the heathen could be saved. 
No wonder that Toplady, the Count- 
ess of Huntingdon, and many other godly 
people, filled the whole land with their 
loud complaints. But Wesley never 
swerved from the position he then as- 
sumed. On another occasion he wrote in 
his journal: “I read to-day part of the 
meditations of Marcus Antoninus. What 
a strange emperor! And what a strange 
heathen! Giving thanks to God for all 
the good things he enjoyed — in particular 
for his good inspiration, and for twice re- 
vealing to him, in dreams, things whereby 
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he was cured of otherwise incurable dis- 
tempers. I make no doubt that this is 
one of those ‘many’ who shall ‘come 
from the East and the West and sit down 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,’ while 
‘the children of the Kingdom ’— nominal 
Christians — are ‘shut out.’” * 

Here, then, John Wesley anticipated 
the most liberal Evangelica! teaching of 
our own time, by calmly asserting the 
undoubted salvation of a heathen Ro- 
man emperor; which conviction, I need 
scarcely add, logically involved the salva- 
tion of Buddha, Confucius, Zoroaster, and 
all the honest and humane teachers of 
every age and land. Again Baxter’s 
“ History of the Councils,” which he read 
in 1754, led him to speak in the very 
strongest terms of the “execrable 
wretches ” who wrangled at these painful 
gatherings, and he added, “Surely Ma- 
homedanism was let loose to reform the 
Christians! I know not but Constantino- 
ple has gained by the change.” To assert 
one hundred years ago that Mahomedan- 
ism was probably an improvement upon 
the Oriental Christianity which it super- 
seded was surely more startling than 
anything with which Canon Taylor has 
shocked Evangelical circles in our own 
time. In the same fearless way when he 


had read the life of Ignatius Loyola he 
spoke of him as “one of the greatest of 
men.” On the other hand Wesley strongly 
condemned “ the wickedness ” of many of 
the Puritans who “ spent so much of their 
time and strength in disputing about 
surplices and hoods, or kneeling at the 


Lord’s Supper.” The Rev. John Hunt, 
in his “ Religious Thought in England,” 
says that Wesley &Spoke confidently of 
the salvation of sincere Roman Catholics 
and Socinians, that ““he had a word of 
hope and charity even for Pelagius,” and 
that he “quoted with approbation the 
words of an author who said: “ What the 
heathens call reason, Solomon wisdom, 
St. Paul grace, St. John love, Luther 
faith, Fénelon virtue, is all one and the 
same thing, the light of Christ shining in 
different degrees under different dispen- 
sations.” In Wesley’s translation of the 
New Testament which anticipated more 
than a century ago some of the best re- 
sults of the Revised Version published in 
our own time, he begins his notes on the 
very first chapter in the Gospel of St. 
Matthew by asserting that St. Mark and 
St. Luke in the genealogical tables which 
they respectively publish, 


* Journal, October 11, 1745. 
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act only as historians setting down these gene- 
alogies as they stood in those published and 
allowed records. Therefore they were to take 
them as they found them. Nor was it needful 
they should correct the mistakes if-there were 
any. For these accounts sufficiently answered 
the end for which they are recited. 


This quotation shows that Wesley con- 
templated the possibility of error even in 
the New Testament with the utmost com- 
placency, on the ground that the moral 
and spiritual object contemplated would 
not be in the least degree affected by some 
innocent mistake on the part either of the 
writers or of those from whom they quoted. 
I need scarcely say how much such a 
principle as this implies in the case of a 
thoughtful and logical writer, and how 
greatly it is in advance of the usual tradi- 
tions of orthodox circles a century ago. 
No further proof need now be given, 
although there is an ample supply to show 
that Wesley’s tendencies were Broad 
rather than High. One of the most sin- 
gular delusions that has ever been widely 
accepted is the notion that he continued 
to be a High Churchman to the end of his 
life. As early as 1745 he wrote: “I set 
out for Bristol. On the road I read over 
Lord King’s ‘Account of the Primitive 
Church.’ In spite of the vehement preju- 
dice of my education I was ready to 
believe that this was a fair and impartial 
draft; but if so, it would follow that bish- 
ops and presbyters are (essentially) of one 
order, and that originally every Christian 
congregation was a church independent 
of all others.”* From this conviction 
he never departed. When in 1784 he 
ordained presbyters and a bishop for 
America, Charles Wesley, who did retain 
High-Church convictions, wrote the most 
earnest expostulations. To these John 
Wesley replied in the following sen- 
tences: “I firmly believe I am a Scriptural 
éxioxonog as much as any man in England 
or in Europe; for the uninterrupted suc- 
cession I know to be a fable, which no 
man ever did or can prove.” In harmony 
with these convictions he ordained minis- 
ters for Scotland, for the colonies, and 
ultimately for England. In 1789, within 
two years of his death, he went even fur- 
ther. He requested his assistant, Wil- 
liam Myles, an unordained preacher, to 
assist him in giving the cup to the com- 
municants at Dublin. That is quite 
decisive, and would be impossible on the 
part of any man who could in any sense, 
be regarded as a High Churchman, When 


* Journal, vol. ii., p. 6. 
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Wesley, in a letter to Lord North, in 
relation to the American colonies, de- 
scribed himself as a High Churchman and 
the son of a High Churchman, he was 
describing his political and not his doc- 
trinal position. The oft-quoted “ Korah 
sermon” in which Wesley rebuked those 
of his preachers who administered the 
Sacrament without authority means no 
more than that they were exceedingly 
presumptuous in taking upon themselves 
to do so without sanction from himself or 
the Conference. Precisely the same re- 
buke would be administered to-day to any 
among us who took the same liberty, 
although we are as free from High Church 
convictions on the question as was Wesley 
himself when the sermon was preached. 
No doubt certain influences and prej- 
udices clung to him to the last. But he 
must be judged, not by these but by the 
consistent tenor of his teaching, by his 
actions, which speak more loudly than 
words, and by his careful provision to 
transfer to the Conference the whole of 
the powers which he himself always be- 
lieved he possessed, and which in the 
later part of his ministry he frequently 
exercised. The natural tendency of his 
mind, indeed, was not medizval but scep- 
tical. When he was a boy his father said 
to Mrs. Wesley: “I profess, sweetheart, 
I think our Jack would not attend to the 
most pressing necessities of his nature 
unless he could give a reason for it.” And 
to the boy himself he said: “ Child, you 
think to carry everything by dint of argu- 
ment; but you will find how very little is 
ever done in the world by close reason.” 
Wesley himself in early manhood was so 
conscious of his sceptical tendency that 
he positively shrank from the study of 
mathematics lest it should strengthen his 
demand for mathematical certainty in re- 
gions of thought where that is impossible. 
Newman, conscious of the same peril, 
sought refuge in the infallibility of the 
Church. Others have tried to build upon 
the infallibility of the Bible. But Wesley 
founded himself upon the infallibility of 
Christ. He was able therefore to attach 
much less importance than many Evan- 
gelical teachers to mere verbal or intel- 
lectual orthodoxy. He recognized living 
goodness wherever he found it ; and could 
see that it was often associated with what 
he would regard as either a great excess 
or a great deficiency in the intellectual 
apprehension of truth. He attached little 
importance to mere orthodoxy apart from 
a good life, and often quoted with intense 
approval the piece of advice which Dr. 
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Potter, when Archbishop of Canterbury, 
once gave him: “If you desire to be ex- 
tensively useful, do not spend your time 
and strength in contending for or against 
such things as are of a disputable nature, 
but in testifying against open, notorious 
vice, and in promoting real essential holi- 
ness.” 

In a word, Wesley was always willing 
to adapt his creed to indisputable facts. 
He was the first great religious leader in 
modern times who heartily accepted the 
Baconian principle of verification in the 
region of theology. If history did not 
agree with dogma, he did not say, like a 
distinguished ecclesiastic of our own time, 
**so much the worse for history,” but so 
much the worse fordogma. He gradually 
abandoned all the most distinctive dog- 
matic convictions of his early manhood 
because, when he left academic cloisters to 
mix with men, he found that his favorite 
doctrines were inconsistent with indisput- 
able facts. He was the earliest of scientific 
theologians. Hence nothing that criticism 
or history may yet reveal can shake the 
foundations of his faith, which rested, not 
upon external authority or intellectual 
speculation, but upon the direct experi- 
ence of human consciousness, summed up 
at last in the triumphant exclamation of 
his dying lips, * The best of all is, God is 
with us.” HuGH PRIcE HUGHES. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
MY OLD DRAWING-MASTER. 


It is many years since, but I still re- 
member as though it were but yesterday 
the long, low, dusty room to which 1, with 
about a dozen other girls, went for ‘our 
weekly drawing-lesson. I think the school 
was chiefly patronized by artisans — car- 
penters, decorators, designers in a small 
way, who toiled of an evening to improve 
themselves in some sort of drawing which 
might be useful in their business. We, 
the young ladies, certainly did not toil, 
neither on the whole did we greatly im- 
prove. I used to wonder how our master 
could go on, week after week, patiently 
correcting the same mistakes, cutting the 
blunt chalks, trying in his gentle, weary 
voice to impress the most. elementary 
rules on the minds of his careless pupils. 

He was a very little man, slightly bent 
and twisted, with a delicate, refined face 
and bright eyes, who spoke English with 
a foreign accent. We did not know his 
history, or even his country, or how he 
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happened to settle in our smoky northern 
town. It seemed to us that he had lived 
there always, and in all his life had done 
nothing but teach, teach, teach. 

“Are you never tired of it?” I asked 
one day. 

“ Tired, — yes!” he said with his habit- 
ual smile. “ But one must not mind being 
tired, Miss Ellen; it is my work, you see.” 

“Such unrewarded work!” I could 
not help saying it, as 1 looked down the 
long rows of desks, on which lay drawings 
in every stage of badness. His eyes fol- 
lowed mine with a funny twinkle in them. 

“ Certainly, I do feel sometimes that it 
would be pleasant to teach those who truly 
wished tolearn. They none of them work, 
those young ladies. Ah! in our old studio 
it was different. Whatambition! But —” 
Mr. Hirsch stopped short, shrugged his 
bent shoulders, and began to put away 
the drawings and prepare the room for his 
next class. I remained to finish a chalk 
study ; I think I was the only one of his 
lady-pupi!s who worked with zeal. Pres- 
ently he came up ard looked over my 
shoulder. 

“ Pretty well!” hesaid. ‘You have a 
feeling for form, Miss Ellen. It isa pity 
you do not devote more time to painting ; 
you might perhaps do something.” 

“ Do you really think so?” 

“Well, it might be so, with time and 
pains,” said my master slowly. “ You are 
receptive. If we cannot create, it is al- 
ways something if we can receive and 
distribute. And I have perhaps a few 
secrets, — I have learnt something. I am 
no artist myself; but I would like, if it 
may be, to make one artist.” 

* But,” I ventured to ask, “ why are you 
no artist, you who know so much? Why 
do you not yourself paint?” 

He spread out his hands, smiling. “It 
is too late—I am old —and | have no 
time far painting. Once indeed I had my 
dreams, — but not now.” 

“ Ah, what a pity!” I said. 

“Not at all, — no, when one grows old 
one does not cease dreaming; one’s 
dreams alter, that is all. I have my dream 
always,” said my master, still smiling. 

We were interrupted by a ring at the 
outer door. Mr. Hirsch went and opened 
it, and after a short parley with some one 
outside, returned, carrying a huge square 
parcel. As it seemed heavy I went to his 
assistance, and between us we got it into 
a little inner room which he reserved for 
his own use. 

“This is my own business,” he said. 
“ My pupils might laugh at it, though I 





have no reason to be ashamed. You see, 
I do whatever work comes to my hand.” 
As he spoke, he took off the cloth that 
covered the parcel, and disclosed a large 
wooden panel on which was faintly dis- 
cernible a painting, representing a swan 
with two necks swimming in a very blue 
river. It was a sign-board ! 

“This poor swan looks just ready to 
sing his death-song, or perhaps I should 
say songs, since he has two throats,” said 
my master ; “ but I am going to make him 
young again.” 

“You are going to do this!” I ex- 
claimed. 

“One must live,” said Mr. Hirsch 
cheerfully, “and one must help others to 
live. This picture will possess one ad- 
vantage; it is sure to be hung. There 
are many artists who would be glad if 
they could say as much as that of their 
works.” 

A few days later a note, misspelt, and 
in a cramped foreign hand, signed Cétie 
Hirsch, informed me that the next draw- 
ing-lesson must be put off as my master 
was ill. 

“You had better go to-morrow and in- 
quire for him,” said my father. ‘“ Take a 
bunch of grapes with you.” 

I had never before been to my drawing- 
master’s house; the rooms where we took 
our lessons were in another part of the 
town. The little slipshod girl who an- 
swered the bell, instead of replying to my 
inquiries, merely rapped at a door in the 
entrance passage, called out, “ You’re 
wanted, madam,” and disappeared. A 
high-pitched voice called out “ Come in.” 
I opened the door and found myself in a 
tiny sitting-room. By an empty grate sat 
a woman neatly dressed in shabby black, 
who rose hastily when she saw me. 
“Pardon, mademoiselle!” she said. “I 
had not expected a visitor; forgive me 
that I did not open to you. I am lame, I 
walk with difficulty, and to-day I am 
tired.” She had a crutch by her side and 
seemed infirm and old, though as I after- 
wards found, her age could not have ex- 
ceeded forty-five. 

She told me that Mr. Hirsch was in bed 
with bronchitis, but she hoped he would 
soon be able to resume his lessons, She 
apologized for asking me into a cold 
room: “He needed the fire up-stairs.” 
When I opened my basket she cried, Of, 
ciel / and held up her hands with delight. 
“This is indeed goodness; only this 
morning I was thinking, if I had but some 
grapes for my husband!” She took them 
with a tender touch, almost a caress. “It 
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is so long since I have held grapes in my 
hand,” she said; “it is as if I were once 
more in France. Will mademoiselle do 
me the favor to sit down while I take them 
to monsieur? He will like to make you 
his thanks.” She spoke slowly, with a 
French accent much stronger than her 
husband’s. While she was gone I looked 
about me. I think, at that time of my life, 
I had never seen so pooraroom. It had 
in it, with two exceptions, nothing but the 
most absolutely needful furniture, and that 
of the homeliest. These exceptions were 
striking. The first was a handsomely 
carved and gilt frame containing the head, 
apparently a portrait, of a young man 
sketched in charcoal. The other was 
much more remarkable. It was an oil 
painting representing a group of French 
peasants returning from the harvest-field. 
Even I, ignorant as I was, could perceive 
that it was a work of great power and 
beauty. Its delicate pearl-grey tones so 
perfectly harmonized, its tender, restrained 
feeling riveted my attention. I was still 
looking at it when Mrs. Hirsch returned. 

“Ah!” she said, “that was painted by 
my first husband. He was a great artist. 
You never heard of him? It is because 
he died young, before he was appreciated. 
If he had lived he would have been 
famous. Mr. Hirsch says so, and he 
knows,” she concluded, with an odd mix- 
ture of pride in hertwohusbands. “ And 
that,” she added, turning to the charcoal 
sketch, “is his son, my Anatole, drawn by 
himself.” 

“ He then is also an artist?” 

“Heis astudent. He has his father’s 
genius ; some day he too will be an artist.” 

After this first visit, for one reason or 
another I often went to my drawing-mas- 
ter’s house. His cough hung long about 
him, and before he could go out he offered 
to give me and his other pupils lessons at 
home if we chose to come. I gladly 
availed myself of the offer. Mrs. Hirsch 
was usually present, busy with some fine 
needlework, which no doubt helped to eke 
out the family income. I observed that 
my master paid her a certain deference, 
and almost always addressed her as aea- 
dame. As both husband and wife were 
constantly occupied, I could not at first 
understand why they seemed so poor. 
Nothing seemed to come amiss to Mr. 
Hirsch, Sometimes he would be painting 
a sign-board, sometimes designing a play- 
bill, or drawing ornamental headings for 
tradesmen’s circulars, Once, in. an out-of- 
the-way corner of the town, I came upon 
him engaged in freshening up the portrait 
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of a huge salmon, which ornamented the 
window ofa small fishing-tackle shop. On 
this occasion he seemed a little embar- 
rassed, and I turned quickly away and 
never afterwards referred to our meeting, 

Gradually I learnt the meaning of all 
this industry. Anatole, the young origi- 
nal of the charcoal portrait, was being 
supported as a student in Paris at the 
expense of his stepfather. ‘“ He will be a 
great artist, J am‘ sure of it,” said Mr. 
Hirsch tome. “It is our duty to develop 
his genius.” 

“ Does he know how hard you work?” 
I asked. ‘ Would he like you to do all 
this for him?” 

“ Ah —bah! 
Hirsch, smiling. 

“That is what he always says,” said his 
wife ; “but it has been everything to us 
— to Anatole and me.” 

One day, when Mr. Hirsch was out, she 
told me the story. How happy she had 
been with her first husband, the young 
artist just rising into fame, till he was 
shot down in the street on that terrible 
fourth of December, 1851; how Mr. 
Hirsch, his favorite pupil, had stood by his 
side in that hopeless fight for law and lib- 
erty and had carried him back, a dying 
man, to the little studio which had been so 
full of life and hope; how she had iound 
herself left quite alone with her little boy 
of three years old. “I was an orphan, | 
had no one, no one,” she said with falling 
tears. ‘I had been hurt by an accident; 
I was lame, as you see me now, and I 
could get no work, We nearly starved 
all that winter, I and the boy. I had sold 
all that we could sell except that picture ; ” 
she looked towards the painting on the 
wall, ‘It was his last; it broke my heart 
to think of parting with it; but I had 
made up my mind that it must go, when 
one day Gottlieb came, and asked if he 
might work for me and the boy. He said 
he owed everything to my husband, and 
he would like to make some return. He 
had heard of some work in England as a 
teacher of drawing. There was only one 
way, mademoiselle, and I thought of my 
boy. We were married, and he has been 
the best of husbands to me. Since then 
we have had many struggles, but we have 
always had enough to live upon. Mr, 
Hirsch has tried everything. He wished 
to be a painter, but no one would buy his 
pictures, and the boy’s education has cost 
much money; so he has had to turn his 
hand to anything that came. I have often 
been sorry; but then he is not a genius 
like my first husband and my boy.” 


It is nothing,” said Mr. 
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One morning, coming early to the draw- 
ing-school, I found Mr. Hirsch hard at 
work before a small easel, Contrary to 
his wont he was so absorbed that he did 
not notice the opening of the door, and I 
came quite close to him before he stirred, 
close enough to see that his usual air of 
smiling patience was exchanged for an 
expression of intense eagerness which 
made him appear at least ten years 
younger. When he noticed me he looked 
up like a schoolboy caught in some mis- 
chievous trick. ‘ 

“You find me wasting my time sadly, 
Miss Ellen; but I had really no work till 
you came, so I amuse myself a little.” 

I looked at the easel, on it was a small, 
half-finished oil sketch, an old woman sell- 
ing flowers in the street. 

“Tt is a little figure that 1 saw,” said my 
master, as if apologizing for his occu- 
pation. ‘“ You see, she is old, and she is 
ugly, and so is the street she sits in, but 
the flowers brightenall. It pleases me to 
paint them, though I do but waste my 
time.” 

“ Surely it cannot be waste of time to 
paint like this.” 

“ Not for a student. For a student I 
might even say that this would be good 
work. But for a painter it is nothing. 


Once I thought to be a painter, but I be- 


gan too late, and it isallatan endnow. It 
needs much labor, very much labor. I 
have not had the time.” 

“You did not work at it long?” 

‘‘ Three —no, four years; that is noth- 
ing, it needs a lifetime. I was a poor 
boy, a farmer’s son in the Vosges, and I 
used to draw, many a time, when I should 
have been minding my work. I am sorry 
for itnow. When I came to bea man | 
went to Paris, and found my way to an 
artist’s studio. He took me in as his ser- 
vant, to mix his colors and clean his 
brushes and go on his errands. I was 
happy enough to see him paint, and try at 
odd times to imitate him; but when he 
found out that I loved painting he got an- 
other lad to serve him, and made me his 
pupil, and treated meas a brother. Those 
were happy days, indeed; but he died, 
and since then I have had to get aliving 
for myself, and my family, and I could not 
do it by art.” 

Now I understood why Mr. Hirsch 
worked so hard for his stepson. I under- 
stood too, that he had given the boy much 
more than time and labor; he had given 
his dearest wish, the dream of his life. 

After I had surprised his picture on the 
easel, Mr. Hirsch would sometimes let 
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me look over his portfolios. They were 
full of sketches, some of them memorials 
of his student days, some done at odd 
times in his years of teaching. There were 
also a few finished pictures which he had 
failed to sell. My father, who was some- 
thing of a connoisseur, came and looked 
at them, and bought two of the pictures. 

“ Really, Mr. Hirsch,” he said, “I had 
no idea you were such an artist, or I would 
have given myself the pleasure of looking 
at your work sooner. It is a loss for our 
town that you do not continue painting.” 

A faint color came into my master’s 
pale face, and his eyes sparkled. It was 
long since he had had the pleasure of talk- 
ing with one who really knew anything 
about pictures ; and then the sale of his 
work was a solid proof of appreciation. 

“T have sometimes thought,” he said in 
a hesitating way, “since my son has had 
the good fortune to do a little for himself 
lately, that 1 might venture to spend some 
of my leisure in that manner. Your gen- 
erosity, your kind words,” he added with 
a low bow to my father, “ will make it 
easier.” 

A few weeks later Mr. Hirsch beck- 
oned to me mysteriously from the door of 
his little inner room, the same where he 
had repainted the two-necked swan. I 
laid down my brush and wentin. He was 
standing before an easel on which a pic- 
ture was dawning. The subject was the 
same as the little sketch I had before 
seen, an old woman with flowers. ‘ This 
subject haunts me,” he said ; ‘ the flowers 
which brighten dull lives, the beauty 
which God sends into our dreariest 
streets ; I think perhaps I might be able 
to paintit. If I could put into my pic- 
ture all that I can see in the face of the 
old woman who comes to sit to me, there 
should be something in it to touch the 
heart ; but that is very hard.” 

All that autumn and winter Mr. Hirsch 
worked at his picture whenever he had any 
spare time; and my father managed to 
sell a few sketches for him, so that he 
might allow himself more leisure for this 
happy toil. It was wonderful to see how 
the return to his beloved art transformed 
him. He held up his head and seemed 
bright and almost young. I sometimes 
felt sorry when I looked at him, and saw 
how sanguine he was growing. In his 
rapt attention to his work he appeared to 
forget what he had once told me, that it was 
now too late for him to become an artist. 

“I shall send it to the Academy,” he 
said one day when it was almost done. 
“That is best. It may not sell, but at 
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least people will see what I can do; it will 
make a beginning.” 

I remembered all that I had heard of 
pictures rejected, and wondered if he 
would have any chance, but it seemed un- 
kind to damp his happy confidence. 

When the picture was finished he asked 
my father to look at it. It was really a 
beautiful thing, full of feeling; but, as my 
father saw much more plainly than I, de- 
fective in many points from want of expe- 
rience and long practice. 

“How does it strike you? Have I 
made any success?” asked Mr. Hirsch 
eagerly. ‘“ Now the time is near I trem- 
ble; I think I have been a fool to hope.” 

“We should always hope,” said my 
father kindly. “In your case I would 
hope much.” 

At length came the eventful day when 
the picture was screwed down in its 
wooden case, hopelessly beyond all reach 
of final touches, and despatched to the 
London agent who was to send it in. 

All through April I thought of it con- 
tinually. Would it be skied? Would it, 
by any happy accident, find a good place, 
a place where some connoisseur might see 
and praise it? I had heard that a good 
deal depended on size, and this picture 
was small. Surely the hangers would be 


struck by its touch of poetry, its signs of 
patient labor, and place it where it could 


be seen to advantage. My excitement 
could hardly have been greater if it had 
been my own work. When the Academy 
catalogue arrived (I had it sent down on 
the day of publication) my hand shook so 
much that I could hardly openit. I turned 
to the list of names, but that of my old 
friend was not among them. I looked 
through all the long list of pictures from 
beginning to end, then looked again. In 
vain! I could hardly believe such a mis- 
fortune possible, and yet it was too cer- 
tain. After all my master’s care and 
pains, his picture, his dear picture, into 
which he had put so much love and 
thought, was not accepted ! 

Several days elapsed before I dared to 
visit him; at last I screwed up my courage 
and went. 

To my astonishment he met me smiling, 
radiant. He held both his thin hands out 
to me. “I hoped you would come,” he 
said. “I wanted to tell you our good 
news, you who will sympathize.” 

* What!” I stammered, wondering if 
some one had hoaxed him with the belief 
that he was successful, or if, by happy 
chance, there was a mistake’ in the cata- 
logue. “I thought, I feared 3 
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“‘ The news is but just come,” he said- 
“Had you heard he was going to try? 
He would not tell us, lest I should be dis- 
appointed if he did not succeed.” I looked 
to madame for an explanation. She sat 
with an open letter in her hand ; her spec- 
tacles were wet, and tears were trickling 
unheeded down her cheeks; but her lips 
wore a smile of perfect satisfaction. 

I was fairly bewildered. “Has some 
one got your picture hung after all?” I 
asked. 

“My picture?” said my master ab- 
sently. “Ah, yes, it has been rejected. I 
had almost forgotten. That bubble has 
burst; it was a silly dream; I ought to 
have known better than to fancy I could 
be an artist now. But I cannot think of 
disappointment on this golden day, this 
day of joy, when all my toil is rewarded. 
For twenty years I have worked and 
hoped for this. Anatole, our Anatole has 
gained the Pria: de Rome!” 

“It is what his dear father had most at 
heart,” said madame. ‘“ When first he 
saw him in his little cap he said: ‘ Célie, 
my friend, our son shall be a painter, he 
shall study at Rome!’ And it is thou 
who hast done it, Gottlieb,” she added, 
turning to her husband; “it is owing to 
thee! How can I ever thank thee?” 

“Say no more,” said her husband. 
“ Has not his wish been mine for twenty 
years? Célie, when our Anatole is a great 
man he shall come to London; it is in 
London that artists are appreciated. He 
shall have a gallery like Doré, but his 
pictures will be of another sort. And I 
will stand at the door and show the people 
in, and hear when they praise him; and I 
shall say: ‘These pictures were painted 
by my master’s son, who is also the dear 
son of my heart.’ Ah! what happiness !” 

Madame softly echoed his words, I 
left the two still smiling, weeping, laugh- 
ing, in their little dingy room, while the 
sun shone in and lighted the dead paint- 
er’s picture, and the portrait of Anatole, 
and the wrinkled, happy faces of the hus- 
band and wife, gazing with delight on 
those two precious treasures. 

Before the exhibition on which we had 
built such vain hopes was ended, my father 
had a severe illness, and during his slow 
recovery it was decided that he must live 
henceforth in a milder climate. Among 
the friends from whom we parted I was 
not least sorry to leave Mr. Hirsch and 
his wife, and I think that our regrets were 
mutual. 

For several years we resided chiefly on 
the Continent, and during our brief visits 
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to England I had no opportunity of seeing 
our old friends in the north. Mr. Hirsch, 
his struggles, and his sacrifices, had 
long faded into a dim background of half- 
forgotten memories, when I found in a 
Florentine hotel a copy of an English 
newspaper, in which was noticed a newly 
opened exhibition of pictures by a young 
French artist, M. Anatole ——. The 
painter was mentioned with praise, critical 
and discriminating, such as men are the 
better for reading ; and in one short para- 
graph, coupled with a few words of fine 
and penetrating appreciation, was the 
name of my old drawing-master. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A SUFFOLK PARSON. 


THE chief aim of this article is to pre- 
sent to a larger public than the readers of 
a country newspaper my father’s Suffolk 
stories; but those stories may well be 
prefaced by a sketch of my father’s life. 
Such a sketch I wrote shortly after his 
death, for Mr. Leslie Stephen’s great 
“ Dictionary of National Biography.” It 
runs thus :— - 


Robert Hindes Groome, Archdeacon of 
Suffolk, was born at Framlingham in 181o. 
Of Aldeburgh ancestry, he was the second son 
of the Rev. John Hindes Groome, ex-fellow 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge, and rector 
for twenty-six years of Earl Soham and Monk 
Soham in Suffolk. From Norwich school he 
passed to Caius College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1832, M.A. in 1836. In 
1833 he was ordained to the Suffolk curacy 
of Tannington-with-Brundish; in 1835 trav- 
elled through Germany as tutor to Rafael 
Mendizabal, the son of the Spanish ambas- 
sador; in 1839 became curate of Corfe Castle, 
Dorsetshire, of which little borough he was 
elected mayor ; and in 1845 succeeded his 
father as rector of Monk Soham. Here in 
the course of forty-four years he built the 
rectory-house and school, restored the fine old 
church, erected an organ, and re-hung the 
bells. He was Archdeacon of Suffolk from 
1869 till 1887, when failing eyesight forced 
him to resign, and when the clergy of the 
diocese presented him with his portrait. He 
died at Monk Soham, 19th March, 1889. 
Archdeacon Groome was a man of wide cul- 
ture—a man, too, of many friends. Chief 
among these were Edward FitzGerald, Wil- 
liam Bodham Donne, Dr. Thompson of Trin- 
ity, and Henry Bradshaw, the Cambridge 
librarian, who said of him, ‘‘I never see 
Groome but what I learn something new.” 
He read much, but published little — a couple 
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of charges, a sermon and lecture or two, 
some hymns and hymn-tunes, and a good 
many articles in the Christian Advocate and 
Review, of which he was editor from 1861 to 
1866. His best productions are his Suffolk 
stories ; for humor and tenderness these come 
near to ** Rab and his Friends.”’ 


An uneventful life, like that of most coun- 
try clergymen. But as Gainsborough and 
Constable took their subjects from level 
East Anglia, as Gilbert White’s Selborne 
has little to distinguish it above other 
parishes in Hampshire,* so I believe that 
the story of that quiet life might, if rightly 
told, possess no common charm, I have 
listened to my father’s talks with Fitz- 
Gerald, with Mr. Donne, and with one or 
two others of his oldest friends; such 
talks were like chapters out of George 
Eliot’s novels. His memory was marvel- 
lous. It seems but the other day I told 
him | had been writing about Clarendon ; 
and “Clarendon,” he said, “was bern, I 
know, in 1608, but I forget the name of 
the Wiltshire parish, his birthplace. Look 
it up.” I looked it up, and the date was 
1608; the parish (Dinton) was, sure 
enough, in Wiltshire. Myself 1 have had 
again to consult an encyclopedia for both 
date and place-name, but he remembered 
the one distinctly and the other vaguely 
after possibly thirty years. In the same 


way he could recall the whole plot of a 
play which he had not seen for half a cen- 


tury. Holcroft’s “ Road to Ruin,” thus, 
was one that he once described to me. 
He was a master of the art, now well-nigh 
lost, of “ capping verses ;” and he had a 
rare knowledge of the less-known Eliza- 
bethan dramatists. In his first charge 
occurs a quotation from an “old play;” 
and one of his hearers, Canon “ Grundy,” 
inquired what play it might be. “ Ford’s,” 
said my father, “‘*’Tis pity she’s no better 
than she should be.’” And the good man 
was perfectly satisfied. But stronger than 
his love of Wordsworth and music, of the 
classics and foreign theology, was his love 
of Suffolk — its lore, its dialect, its people. 
As a young man he had driven through it 
with Mr. D. E. Davy, the antiquary ; and 
as archdeacon he visited and re-visited its 
three hundred churches in the Norwich 
diocese during close on a score of years. 
I drove with him twice on his rounds, and 
there was not a place that did not evoke 
some memory. If he could himself have 
written those memories down! He did 
make the attempt, but toolate. This was 
all the result : — 


* I remember once walking from Alton to Peters 
field, and passing unconscious through Selborne. 
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Oct. 23, 1886. 

“TI cannot see to read, but as yet I can 
see to write. That is, I can see the con- 
tinuous grey line of writing, and can 
mechanically write one word after another. 
But if I leave off abruptly, I cannot always 
remember what was the last word that I 
wrote, and read it generally I cannot. 

“IT should be thankful for being able to 
write at all, and I hope I am; but I am 
not enough thankful. The failure of my 
sight has been very gradual, but of late it 
has been more sudden. Three months 
ago I could employ myself in reading; 
now I cannot, save with a book, such as 
the Prayer-book, with which I am well 
acquainted, and which is of clear, large 
type. So that as yet I can take my duty. 

“IT was born at Framlingham on Jan- 
uary 18, 1810, so that I am now nearly 
seventy-seven years old. The house still 
stands where I was born, little if at all 
changed. It is the first house on the left- 
hand side of the Market Hill, after as- 
cending a short flight of steps. My father, 
at the time of my birth, was curate to his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Wyatt, who was then 
rector of Framlingham. I was the younger 
of two sons, my brother Hindes being thir- 
teen months older than I was. 

“ As we left Framlingham in 1813, my 
recollections of it are very indistinct. I 
have an impression of being taken out to 
see a fire; but as I have since been told 
that the fire happened a year before I was 
born, I suppose that I have heard it so 
often spoken of that in the end I came to 
believe that I myself hadseenit. Yetone 
thing I can surely remember, that, being 
sent to a dame’s school to keep me out of 
mischief, I used to stand by her side 
pricking holes in some picture or pattern 
which had been drawn upon a piece of 
paper. 

“In 1813, after the death of Mr. Wyatt, 
my father took the curacy of Rendlesham, 
where we lived till the year 1815. The 
rector of Rendlesham at that time was 
Dr. Henley, who was also principal of the 
East India College of Haileybury, so that 
we lived in the rectory, Dr. Henley rarely 
coming to the parish. That house re- 
mains unchanged, as I shall have occasion 
to tell. Lois Dowsing was our cook, and 
lived nearly forty years in my father’s ser- 
vice — one of those faithful servants who 
said little, but cared dearly for us all, 

“Of Rendlesham I have clear recollec- 
tion, and things that happened in it. It 
was there I first learnt to. read. My 
mother has told me that I could not be 
taught to know the letter H, take all the 





pains she could. My father, thinking that 
the fault lay in the teacher, undertook to 
accomplish the task. Accordingly he 
drew, as he thought, the picture of a hog, 
and wrote a capitalH under it. But 
whether it was the fault of the drawing — 
I am inclined to think that it was —or 
whether it was my obstinacy, but when it 
was shown me, I persisted in calling it 
‘ papa’s grey mare.’ 

“There was a high sandbank not far 
from the house, through which the small 
roots of the bushes growing protruded. 
My brother and I never touched these. 
We believed that if we pulled one of them, 
a bell would ring and the devil would ap- 
pear. So we never pulled them. In a 
ploughed field near by was a large piece 
of ground at one end, with a pond in the 
middle of it, and with many wild cherry- 
trees near it. I can remember now how 
pretty they were with their covering of 
white blossoms, and the grass below full 
of flowers — primroses, cowslips, and, 
above all, orchises. But the pond was no 
ordinary one. It was always called the 
*S pond,’ being shaped like that letter. I 
suspect, too, that it was a pond of ill 
repute — perhaps connected with heathen 
worship — for we were warned never to 
go near its edge, lest the mermaid should 
come and crome us in. Crome,as all East 
Anglians know, means ‘crook;’ and in 
later years I remember a Suffolk boy at 
Norwich school translated a passage from 
the ‘ Hecuba’ of Euripides, in which the 
aged queen is described as ‘leaning upon 
a crooked staff,’ by ‘leaning upon a crome 
stick,’ which I still think was a very happy 
rendering. 

“Not far also from the rectory was a 
cottage, in which lived a family by the 
name of Catton. Close to the cottage was 
a well, worked by buckets. When the 
bucket was not being let down, the well 
was protected by a cover made of two 
hurdles, which fell down and met in the 
middle. These hurdles, be it noted, were 
old and apparently rotten. One day I was 
playing near the well, and nothing would, 
I suppose, satisfy me but I must climb up 
and creep over the well. In the act of 
doing this I was seen by Mrs. Catton, who 
saved me, perhaps, from falling down the 
well, and carried me home, detailing the 
great escape. Well do I remember, not 
so much the whipping, as the being shut 
up in a dark closet behind the study. So 
strong was and is the impression, that, on 
visiting Rendlesham as archdeacon, when 
I was sixty years old, on going up to the 
rectory-house I asked especially to see 
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this dark closet. There it was, dark and 
unchanged since fifty-six years ago; and 
at the sight of it I had no comfortable 
recollection, nor have I now. 

“In the year 1814 was a great feast on 
the Green—a rejoicing for the peace. 
One thing still sticks to my memory, and 
that is the figure of Mrs. Sheming, a farm- 
er’s wife. She was a very large woman, 
and wore a tight-fitting white dress, with 
a blue ribbon round her waist, on which 
was printed ‘Peace and Plenty.” 

“In the year 1815 we spent the sum- 
mer in London, in a house in Brunswick 
Square, which overlooked the grounds of 
the Foundling Hospital. Three events of 
that year have always remained impressed 
on my memory. The first was the death 
of little Mary, our only sister. She must 
have been a strangely precocious child, 
since at barely three years old she could 
well-nigh read. My mother, who died 
fifty-two years after in her eighty-third 
year, on each year when Mary’s death 
came round took out her clothes, kept so 
jong, and, after airing them, put them away 
in their own drawer. The second event, 
which I well remember, was being taken 
out to see the illuminations for the battle 
of Waterloo, I can perfectly remember 
the face of Somerset House, all ablaze 
with colored lamps. The third event was 


the funeral of a poor girl named Elizabeth 
Fenning.” * 


And there those childish reminiscences 
broke off —never to be resumed. But 
from recollections of my father’s talk — 
and he loved to talk of the past—I will 
attempt to write what he himself might 
have written; no set- biography, but just 
the old household tales. 

After the visit to London the family 
lived a while at Wickham Market, where 
my father saw the long strings of tumbrils, 
laden with Waterloo wounded, on their 
way from Yarmouth to London. Then 
in 1818 they settled at Earl Soham, my 
grandfather having become rector of that 
parish and Monk Soham. His father, 
Robinson Groome, the sea-captain, had 
purchased the advowson of the two con- 
joint livings from the Rev. Francis Capper 
(1735-1818), whose long tenure ¢ of them 


* She was hanged on 26th June, 1815, for attempting 
to poison her master’s family ; and her story, reprinted 
from ** Maga,”’ forms a chapter in Paget’s ** Paradoxes 
and Puzzles’? (1874). That chapter I read to my 
father the summer before his death. It disappointed 
him, for he had always cherished the popular belief in 
her innocence. 

+ 1 am reminded of a case, long afterwards, where a 
clergyman had obtained a wealthy living on the condi- 
tion that the retiring rector should, so long as he lived, 
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was celebrated by the local epigramma- 
tist: — 


Capper, they say, has bought a horse — 
The pleasure of it bating — 

That man may surely keep a horse 
Who keeps a Groome in waiting. 


It was in the summer-house at Earl 
Soham that my father, a very small boy, 
read * Gil Blas” to the cook, Lois Dow- 
sing, and the sweetheart she never mar- 
ried, a strapping sergeant of the Guards, 
who had fought at Waterloo. And it was 
climbing through the window of this sum- 
mer-house that he tore a big rent in his 
breeches (he had just been promoted to 
them), so was packed off to bed. That 
afternoon my grandfather and grand- 
mother were sitting in the summer-house, 
and she told him of the mishap and its 
punishment. “Stupid child!” said my 
grandfather; “why, I could get through 
there myself.” He tried, and he too tore 
his small-clothes, but he was not sent to 
bed. 

With his elder brother my father went: 
to school at Norwich under Dr. Valpy. 
The first time my grandfather drove them, 
a forty-mile drive; and when they came 
in sight of the cathedral spire, he pulled 
up, and they all three fell a-weeping. For 
my grandfather was a tender-hearted man, 
moved to tears by the Waverley novels. 
Of Valpy my father would tell how once 
he had flogged a day-boy, whose father 
came the next day to complain of his se- 
verity. “Sir,” said Valpy, “I flogged 
your son because he richly deserved it. 
If he again deserves it, I shall again flog 
him. And”—rising — “if you come 
here, sir, interfering with my duty, sir, I 
shall flog you.” The parent fled. 

Another old Norwich story may come 
in here, of two middle-aged brothers, Jere- 
miah and Ozias, the sons of a dead com- 
poser, and themselves performers on the 
pianoforte. Ata party one evening Jere- 
miah had just played something, when 
Ozias came up and asked him, “ Brother 
Jerry, what was that Jdeastly thing you 
were playing?” ‘ Oziaz, it was our fa- 
ther’s,” was the reproachful answer; and 
Ozias burst into tears. 

When my father went up to Cambridge, 
his father went with him, and introduced 
him to divers old dons, one of whom 


receive nearly half the tithes. An aged man at the 
time the bargain was struck, that rector lived on and on 
for close upon twenty years; and his successor would 
ever and again come over to see my father, and ask his 
‘*advice.”” ‘* What could I advise?’’ said my father; 
“for we live in Suffolk, not Venice, so a bravo is out 
| of the question.” 
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offered him this sage advice, “ Stick to 
your quadratics, young man. J/ got my 
fellowship through my quadratics.” An- 
other, the mathematical lecturer at Peter- 
house, was a Suffolk man, and spoke 
broad Suffolk. One day he was lecturing 
on mechanics, and had arranged from the 
lecture-room ceiling a system of pulleys, 
which he proceeded to explain: “ Yeou 
see, I pull this string; it will turn this 
small wheel, and then the next wheel, and 
then the next, and then will raise that 
heavy weight at the end.” He pulled — 
nothing happened. He pulled again — 
stillno result. “ At least ta should,” he 
remarked, 

Music engrossed, I fancy, a good deal 
of my father’s time at Cambridge. He 
saw much of Mrs. Frere of Downing, a 
pupil of a pupil of Handel’s. Of her he 
has written in the preface to FitzGerald’s 
“Letters.” Whether he was a member 
of the “ Camus,” I cannot be certain ; any- 
how, it was at Cambridge that he took up 
the ’cello; and there was a story how he, 
the future master of Trinity, and some 
brother musicians, were proctorized one 
night, as they were returning from a fes- 
tive meeting, each man performing on his 
several instrument. 

Meanwhile, of the Earl Soham life —a 


life not unlike that of “ Raveloe” — my 


father had much to tell. There was the 
Book Club, with its meetings at the Fal- 
con, where, in the words of a local dia- 
rist: “A dozen honest gentlemen dined 
merrily.” There were the heavy dinner- 
parties at my grandfather’s, the regulation 
allowance of port a bottle per man, but 
more ad libitum. And there was the 
yearly “ Soham Fair,” on July 12, when my 
grandfather kept open house for the par- 
sons or other gentry and their woman- 
kind, who flocked in from miles around. 
On one such occasion my father had to 
squire a new-comer about the fair. The 
wife of a retired city alderman, she was 
enormously stout, and had chosen to ap- 
pear ina low dress. (Hillo, bor! what 
are yeou a-dewn’ with the Fat Woman?” 
— one can imagine the delicate raillery.) 
A well-known Earl-Sohamite was old 
Mr. P , who stuttered and was cer- 
tainly eccentric. In summer time he 
loved to catch small “freshers ” (young 
frogs), and let them hop down his throat, 
when he would stroke his stomach, observ- 
ing, “ B-b-b-b-eautifully cool.” He was a 
staunch believer in the claims of the 
“ Princess Olive.” She used to stay with 
him, and he always addressed her as 
“ Your Royal Highness.” Then, there was 





Dr. Belman. He was playing whist one 
evening with a maiden lady for partner. 
She trumped his best card, and, at the end 
of the hand, he asked her the reason why. 
“Oh, Dr. Belman ” (smilingly), “ I judged 
it judicious.” “ fudicions / Jupicious !! 
JUDICIOUS!!! You old fool/” She 
never again touched a card. Was it the 
same maiden lady who was the strong 
believer in homeopathy, and who one 
day took five globules of aconite in mis- 
take for three? Frightened, she sent off 
for her homeeopathic adviser — he was 
from home. So, for want of a better, she 
called in old Dr. Belman. He came, 
looked grave, shook his head, said if peo- 
ple would meddle with dangerous drugs 
they must take the consequences, “ But, 
madam,” he added, * I wiil die with you; ” 
and, lifting the bottle of the fatal globule, 
swallowed its whole contents. 

To the days of my father’s first curacy 
belongs the story of the old woman at 
Tannington, who fell ill one winter when 
the snow was on the ground. She got 
worse and worse, and sent for Dr. May- 
hew, who questioned her as to the cause 
of her illness. Something she said made 
him think that the fault must lie with 
either her kettle or her teapot, as she 
seemed, by her account, to get worse 
every time she drank any tea. So he ex- 
amined the kettle, turned it upside down, 
and then, in old Betty’s own words, “ Out 
drop a big toad. He tarned the kittle up, 
and out ta fell flop.” Some days before 
she had “deeved” her kettle into the 
snow instead of filling it atthe pump, and 
had then got the toad in it, which had thus 
been slowly simmering into toad-broth. 
At Tannington also they came to my 
father to ask him to let them have the 
church Bible and the church key. The 
key was to be spun round on the Bible, 
and if it had pointed at a certain old woman 
who was suspected of being a witch, they 
would have certainly ducked her. 

A score of old faded letters, close writ- 
ten and crossed, are lying before me; my 
father wrote them in 1835 to his father, 
mother, and brother from Brussels, Mainz, 
Leipzig, Dresden, Prague, Munich, etc. 
At Frankfurt he dined with the Roths- 
childs, and sat next the baroness, “ who 
in face and figure was very like Mrs. 
Cook, and who spoke little English, but 
that little much to the purpose. For one 
dish I must eat because ‘ dis is Germany,’ 
and another because ‘dis is England,’ 
placing at the word a large slice of roast 
beef on my plate. The dinner began at 
half past two, and lasted three mortal 
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hours, during the first of which I ate be- 
cause I was hungry, during the second 
out of politeness, and during the third out 
of sheer desperation.” Then there is a 
descent into a silver-mine with the pres- 
ent Lord Wemyss (better known as Lord 
Elcho), a gruesome execution of three 
murderers, and a good deal besides of 
some interest, — but the interest is not of 
Suffolk. 

So, passing over the six years in Dor- 
setshire, where my father married, we will 
come back to Suffolk, where in 1845 he 
succeeded his father as rector of Monk 
Soham. 

Monk Soham is a straggling parish of 
sixteen hundred acres and four hundred 
inhabitants. It lies remote to-day, as it 
lay remote in pre-Reformation times, when 
it was a cell of St. Edmundsbury, whither 
refractory monks were sent for rustica- 
tion. Hence its name (the “ south village 
of the monks’); and hence, too, the fish- 
ponds for Lenten fare, in the rectory gar- 
dens. Three of them enclose the orchard, 
which is planted quincunx-wise, with yew 
hedge and grass-walk all round it. The 
“ Archdeacon’s Walk” that grass-walk 
should be named, for my father paced it 
morning after morning. The pike and 


roach would plash among the reeds and 


water-lilies; and “Fish, fish, do your 
duty,” my father would say to them. 
Whereupon, he maintained, the fish al- 
ways put out their noses and answered: 
“ If you do your duty, we do our duty,” — 
words fully as applicable to parson as to 
sultan. 

The parish has no history, unless that 
a former rector, Thomas Rogerson, was 
sequestrated as a Royalist in 1642, and 
next year his wife and children were 
turned out of doors by the Puritans. 
“ After which,” Walker tells us, “ Mr. 
Rogerson lived with a Countryman in a 
very mean Cottage upon a Heath for some 
years, and in a very low and miserable 
Condition.” But if Monk Soham has no 
history, its church, St. Peter’s, is striking 
even among Suffolk churches, for the size 
of the chancel, the great traceried east 
window, and the font sculptured with the 
seven sacraments. The churchyard is 
pretty with trees and shrubs —those four 
yews by the gates a present from Fitz- 
xerald; and the rectory, half a mile off, 
is almost hidden by oaks, elms, beeches, 
and limes, all of my father’s and grand- 
father’s planting. Else the parish soon 
will be treeless. It was not so when my 
father first came to it. Where now there 
is one huge field, there then would be five 
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or six, not a few of them meadows, and 
each with pleasant hedgerows. There 
were two “ Greens ” then — one has many 
years since been enclosed ; and there was 
not a “ made ” road in the entire parisk — 
only grassy lanes, with gates at inter- 
vals. “ High farming” has wrought great 
changes, not always to the profit of our 
farmers, whose moated homesteads here- 
abouts bear Old-World names — Wood- 
croft Hall, Blood Hall, Flemings Hall, 
Crows Hall, and suchlike. “ High farm- 
ing,” moreover, has swallowed up most of 
the smaller holdings. Fifty years ago 
there were ten or a dozen farms in Monk 
Soham, each farm with its resident ten- 
ant; now the number is reduced to less 
than half. It seems a pity, fora twofold 
reason: first, because the farm-laborer 
thus loses all chance of advancement; 
and secondly, because the English yeo- 
man will be soon as extinct as the bus- 
tard. 

Tom Pepper was the last of our Monk 
Soham yeomen —a man, said my father, 
of the stuff that furnished Cromwell with 
his Ironsides. He was a strong Dis- 
senter; but they were none the worse 
friends for that, not even though Tom, 
holding forth in his Little Bethel, might 
sometimes denounce the corruptions of 
the establishment. “The clargy,” he 
once declared, “they’re here, and they 
ain’t here; they’re like pigs in the garden, 
and yeou can’t git ’em out.” On which 
an old woman, a member of the flock, 
sprang up and cried: “That’s right, 
Brother Pepper, kitch ’em by the fifth 
buttonhole!”"** Tom went once to hear 
Gavazzi lecture at Debenham, and next 
day my father asked him how he liked it. 
“ Well,” he said, “I thowt I should ha’ 
heared that chap they call Ferry Baldry, 
but I din’t. Howsomdiver, this one that 
spdok fare to laa it into th’ owd pope good 
tidily.” Another time my father said 
something to him about the emperor of 
Russia. ‘“ Rooshur,” said Tom; “ what’s 
that him yeou call Prooshur?” And yet 
again, when a concrete wall was built on 
to a neighboring farm-building, Tom re- 
marked contemptuously that he “ didn’t 
think much of them consecrated walls.” 
Withal, what an honest, sensible soul it 
was ! 

Midway between the rectory and Tom 
Pepper’s is the Guild-hall, an ancient 
house, though probably less ancient than 


* I don’t think it was Tom who employed that truly 
Suffolk simile: ** I look upon this here chapel as the 
biler, yeou togither as the dumplins, and I’m the spdon 
that stars yeou up.” 
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its name. It is parish property, and for 
years has served as an alms-house for ten 
or a dozen old people. Their average 
age must have been much over sixty, and 
some of them were nearly centenarians — 
James Burrows, for instance, who died in 
1853, and to whom my father once said: 
‘“*You are an old man, Burrows; what’s 


the earliest thing you can remember to’ 


have heard of?” “When I was a big 
bor,” he answered, “ I’ve heard my grand- 
father sia he could remember the Dutch 
king comin’ over.” And by the register’s 
showing, it was really quite possible. 
Charity Herring was not much younger; 
she was always setting fire to her bed 
with a worn-out warming-pan. 

Then there were Tom and Susan Kemp. 
He came from somewhere in Norfolk, the 
scene, I remember, of the “ Babes in the 
Wood,” and he wore the only smock-frock 
in the parish, where the ruling fashion 
was * thunder-and-lightning ” sleeve-waist- 
coats. Susan’s Sunday dress was a clean 
lilac print gown, made very short, so as to 
show white stockings and boots with cloth 
tops. Over the dress was pinned a little 
black shawl, and her bonnet was unusually 
large, of black velvet or silk, with a great 
white frill inside it. She was troubled at 


times with a mysterious complaint called 


“the wind,” which she thus described, her 
finger tracing the course it followed within 
her: “ That fare to go round and round, 
and then out ta come a-raspin’ and 
a-roarin’.” Another of her ailments was 
swelled ankles. “Oh, Mr. Groome!” 
she would say, “ if yeou could but see my 
poare legs, yeou’d niver forget ’em; ” and 
then, if not stopped, she would proceed to 
pull up her short gown and show them. 
If my father had been out visiting more 
than to her seemed wise, she would, when 
he told her where he had been to, say: 
“ Ah! there yeou go a-rattakin’ about, and 
when yeou dew come home yeou’ve a 
cowd, I’ll be bound,” which often enough 
was the case. Susan’s contempt was 
great for poor folks dressing up their chil- 
dren smartly; and she would say with 
withering scorn ; “ What do har child want 
with all tLem wandykes?” — vandykes 
being lace trimmings of any sort. Was it 
of spoilt children that she spoke as “ hec- 
torin’ and bullockin’ about?” certainly it 
was of one of us, a late riser, that she said, 
“ I’d soon out-of-bed her if I lived there.” 

Susan’s treatment of Harry Collins, a 
crazy man subject to fits, was wise and 
kind. Till Harry came to live with the 
Kemps, he had been kept in bed to save 
trouble. Susan would have no more of 
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bed for him than for ordinary folks, but 
sent him on many errands and kept him 
in excellent order. Her commands to 
him usually began with, “ Co’, Henry, be 
stirrin’;” and he stood in wholesome awe 
of her, and obeyed her like a child. His 
fits were curious, for ‘‘ one minute he’d be 
cussin’ and swearin’, and the next fall 
a-prayin’.” Once, too, he “leapt out of 
the winder like a roebuck.” Blind James 
Seaman, the other occupant of Susan’s 
back room, wore a long blue coat with 
brass buttons. His favorite seat was the 
sunny bank near our front gate. 

In the room over Susan Kemp’s lived 
Will Ruffles and his wife, a very faithful 
old couple. The wife failed first. She 
had hurt herself a good deal with a fall 
down the rickety stairs. Will saw to her 
to the last, and watched carefully over 
her. The schoolmistress then, a Miss 
Hindmarsh, took a great liking for the old 
man; and a friend of hers, a widow lady 
in London, though she had never seen 
him, made him a regular weekly allowance 
to the end of his life — two shillings, half- 
a-crown, and sometimes more. This gave 
Will many little comforts. Once, when 
my sister took him his allowance, he told 
her how, when he was a young man, a 
gipsy woman told him he should be better 
off at the end of his life than at the begin- 
ning; and “she spdok truth,” he said, 
“but how she knew it I coon’t séa.” Will 
suffered at times from rheumatism, and 
had great faith in some particular green 
herb pills, which were to be bought only 
at one particular shop in Ipswich. My 
sister was once deputed to buy him a box 
of these pills, and he told her afterwards, 
“ Them there pills did mea lot of good, 
and that show what fooks saa about rheu- 
matics bein’ in the boones ain’t trew, for 
how could them there pills ’a got into the 
boones?” He was very fond of my father, 
whom he liked to joke with him. “ Mr. 
Groome,” he once said, “ would mob him 
so.” 

Will, like many other old people in the 
parish, believed in witchcraft, was himself 
indeed a “wise man” of a kind. My 
father once told him about a woman who 
had fits. “Ah!” old Will said, “ she’ve 
fallen into bad hands.” ‘What do you 
mean?” asked my father; and then Will 
said that years before in Monk Soham 
there was a woman took bad just like this 
one, and “ there weren’t but me and John 
Abbott in the place could git her right.” 
“What did you do?” said my father. 
“ We two, John and I, sat by a clear fire; 
and we had to bile some of the clippins of 
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the woman’s nails and some of her hair; 
and when ta biled ”— he paused. “ What 
happened ?” asked my father; “did you 
hear anything?” “Hear anything! I 
should think we did. When ta biled, we 
h’ard a loud shrike a-roarin’ up the chim- 
ley; and yeou may depind upon it, she 
warn’t niver bad no more.” 

Once my father showed Will a sé/houette 
of his father, old Mr. Groome of Earl 
Soham, a portly gentleman, dressed in 
the old-fashioned style. “ Ruffles, who is 
this?” he asked, knowing that Will had 
known his father well, and thinking he 
would recognize it. After looking at it 
carefully for some time, Will said, “ That’s 
yar son, the sailor.” My eldest brother 
at that time might be something over 
twenty, and bore not the faintest resem- 
blance to our grandfather; still, Will knew 
that he had been much abroad, and fancied 
a tropical sun might have blackened him. 

By his own accounts, Will’s feats of 
strength as a younger man, in the way of 
reaping, mowing, etc., were remarkable ; 
and there was one great story, with much 
in it about “ goolden guineas,” of the won- 
derful sale of corn that he effected for one 
of his masters. At the rectory gatherings 
on Christmas night Will was one of the 
principal singers, his chefs-d’euvre-“ Oh! 
silver (query Sy/via) is a charming thing,” 
and “The Helmingham Wolunteers.” 
That famous corps was raised by Lord 
Dysart to repel “ Bony’s ” threatened in- 
vasion; its drummer was John Noble, 
afterwards the wheelwright in Monk 
Soham. Once after drill Lord Dysart 
said to him: “ You played that very well, 
John Noble;” and “I know’t, my lord, I 
know’t,” was John’s answer —an answer 
that has passed into a Suffolk proverb, “ I 
know’t, my lord, I. know’t, as said John 
Noble.” 

Mrs. Curtis was quite a character —a 
little woman, with sharp brown eyes that 
took in everything. Her tongue was 
smooth, her words were soft, and yet she 
could say bitter things. She had had a 
large family, who married and settled in 
different parts. One son had gone to 
New Zealand — “a country, Dr. Fletcher 
tell me, dear miss, as is outside the frame 
of the earth, and where the sun go round 
the t’other way.” It was for one of her 
sons, when he was ill, that my mother 
sent a dose of castor-oil; and next day the 
boy sent to ask for “some more of Mad- 
am Groome’s nice gravy.” Another boy, 
Ephraim, once behaved so badly in church 
that my father had to stop in his sermon 
and tell Mrs. Curtis to take her son out. 





This she did; and from the pulpit my 
father saw her driving the unfortunate 
Ephraim before her with her umbrella, 
banging him with it first on one side and 
then onthe other. Mrs. Curtis it was who 
prescribed the honey-plaster for a sore 
throat. “ Put ona honey-plaster, neighbor 
dear, that will draw the misery out of you.” 
And Mrs. Curtis it was who, having quar- 
relled with another neighbor, came to my 
father to relate her wrongs: “* Me a poor 
lone widow woman, and she ha’ got a 
father to protect her.” The said father 
was old James Burrows, already spoken 
of, who was over ninety, and had long been 
bedridden. 

Mrs. Mullinger was a strange old wom- 
an. People said she had an evil eye; and 
if she took a dislike to any one and looked 
evilly at their pigs, then the pigs would 
fall ill and die. Also, when she lived next 
door to another cottage, with only a wall 
dividing the two chimneys, if old Mrs. 
Mullinger sat by her chimney in a bad 
temper, no one on the other side could 
light a fire, try as they might. 

Phoebe Smith and her husband Sam, 
lived in one of the down-stair rooms. At 
one time of her life Phcebe kept a little 
dame’s school on the Green. One class 
of her children, who were reading the 
miracles, were called “ Little Miracles ; ” 
and whenever my father went in, “ Little 
Miracles ” were called up by that name to 
read tohim. Old Phoebe had intelligence 
above the common; she read her Bible 
much, and thought overit. She was fond, 
too, of having my sister read hymns to 
her, and would often lift her hands in ad- 
miration at any passage she particularly 
liked. She commended a cotton dress my 
sister had on one day when she went to 
see her —a blue Oxford shirting, trimmed 
with a darker shade. “ It is a nice solemn 
dress,” she said, as she lifted a piece to 
examine it more closely ; “ there’s nothing 
flummocky about it.” 

Among the other Guild Hall people 
were old Mrs. “ Ratty” Kemp, widow of 
the rat-catcher ; * old one-eyed Mrs. Bond, 
and her deaf son John; old Mrs. Wright, 
a great smoker ; and Mrs. Burrows, a sol- 
dier’s widow, our only Irish woman, from 
whom Monk Soham conceived no favora- 
ble opinion of the sister isle. Of people 
outside the Guild Hall I will mention but 
one, james Wilding, a splendid type of the 
Suffolk laborer. He was a big, strong 
man, whose strength served him one very 
illturn. He was out one day after a hare, 


* Nicknames are very common — “ Wedgy,”’ “‘ Shade 
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and a farm bailiff, meeting him, tried to 
take his gun; James resisted, and snapped 
the man’s arm. For this he got a year in 
Ipswich jail, where, however, he learnt to 
read, and formed a strong attachment for 
the chaplain, Mr. Daniel. Afterwards, 
whenever any of us were driving over to 
Ipswich, and James met us, he would 
always say, “ If yeou see Mr. Daniel, dew 
yeou give him my love.” Finally, an emi- 
gration agent got hold of James, and in- 
duced him to emigrate, with his wife, his 
large family, and his old one-legged 
mother, to somewhere near New Orleans. 
“* Howare you going, Wilding? ” asked my 
father a few days before they started. “1 
don’t fare to know rightly,” was the an- 
swer; “but we’re goin’ to sleep the first 
night at Debenham ” (a village four miles 
off), “ and that’ll kinder break the jarney.” 
They went, but the Southern States and 
the negroes were not at all to their liking, 
and the last thing heard of them was they 
had moved to Canada. 

So James Wilding is gone, and the oth- 
ers are all of them dead; but some stories 
still remain to be cleared off. There was 
the old farmer at the tithe dinner, who, on 
having some bread sauce handed to him, 
extracted a great “dollop” on the top of 
his knife, tasted it, and said, ‘* Don’t chiise 
none.” There was the other who re- 
marked of a particular pudding that he 
“could rise in the night-time and eat it;” 
and there was the third, who, supposing 
he should get but one plate, shovelled his 
fish-bones under the table. There was the 
boy in Monk Soham school who, asked to 
define an earthquake, said, “It is when 
the ’arth shug itself, and swallow up the 
’arth ;” and there was his schoolmate, who 
said that “ America was discovered by 
British Columbia.” There was old Mul- 
linger of Earl Soham, who thought it 
“ wrong of féoks to go up in a balloon, as 
that fare * so bumptious tothe Almighty.” 
There was old X., who, whenever my 
father visited him, would grumble, talk 
scandal, and abuse all his neighbors, al- 
ways, however, winding up piously with 
“ But ’tis well.” There was the boy whom 
my father put in the stocks, but who es- 
caped by unlacing his ‘* high-lows,” and so 
withdrawing his feet. There was the 
clergyman, preaching in a strange church, 
who asked to have a glass of water in the 
pulpit, and who, after the sermon, re- 
marked to the clerk in the vestry “ That 
might have been gin and water, John, for 
all the people could tell.” And, taking 
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the duty again there next Sunday, he 
found to his horror it was gin and water ; 
“IT took the hint, sir—I took the hint,” 
quoth John from the clerk’s desk below. 
There was the Monk Soham woman who, 
when she got a letter from her son in 
Hull, told the curate that “that did give 
me a tarn at fust, for I thought that come 
from the hot place.” There was the man- 
ufacturer of artificial manures who set up 
a carriage and crest; and a friend asked 
my father what the motto would be. 
“Mente et manu res,” was the ready an- 
swer. There was the concert at Ips- 
wich, where the chairman, a very precise 
young clergyman, announced that “the 
Rev. Robert Groome will sing (ahem!) 
‘Thomas Bowling.’” The song was a 
failure ; my father each time was so sorely 
temptéd to adopt the new version. There 
was the old woman whom my father heard 
warning her daughter, about to travel for 
the first time by rail, “ Whativer yeou do, 
my dear, mind yeou don’t sit nigh the 
biler.” There was the old maiden lady, 
who every morning after breakfast read an 
Ode of Horace; and the other maiden 
lady, a kinswoman of my father’s, who 
practised her scales regularly long after 
she was sixty. She, if you crushed herin 
an argument, in turn crushed you with, 
“ Well, there tt is.” There was much be- 
sides, but memory fails, and space. 

From country clergyman to country 
archdeacon may seem no startling transi- 
tion ; yet it meant a great change in my 
father’s tranquil life. For one thing it 
took him twice a year up to London, to 
Convocation; and in London he met with 
many old friends and new. Then there 
were frequent outings to Norwich, and the 
annual visitations and the Charge. On 
the first day of his first visitation, at Eye, 
there was the usual luncheon, and the 
usual very small modicum of wine. Lunch 
over, the Rev. Richard Cobbold, the au- 
thor of “ Margaret Catchpole,” proposed 
my father’s health in a fervid oration, 
which wound up thus: “ Gentlemen, I call 
upon you to drink the health of our new 
archdeacon,—to drink it gentlemen, in 
flowing bumpers.” It sounded glorious, 
but the decanters were empty; and my 
father had to order (and pay for) two dozen 
of sherry. At an Ipswich visitation there 
was the customary roll-call of the clergy, 
among whom was a new-comer, a Scotch- 
man, Mr. Colquhoun. “Mr,—, Mr. —,” 
faltered the apparitor, coming unexpect- 
edly on this uncouth name}; suddenly he 
rose a-tiptoe and to the emergency, — 
“ Mr. Cockahoon.” 
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In one of the deaneries my father found 
a churchyard partly sown with wheat. 
“ Really, Mr. Z .” he said to the in- 
cumbent, “I must say I don’t like to see 
this.” And the old churchwarden chimed 
in, “* That’s what I séa tew, Mr. Archdea- 
con; I saa to our parson, ‘Yeou go 
whatin’ it and whatin’ it, why don’t yeou 
tater it?’” This found its way into 
Punch, with a capital drawing by Mr. C. 
Keene, whom my father met often at Fitz- 
Gerald’s. But there is another unre- 
corded story of an Irish clergyman, the 
Rev. “Lucius O’Grady.”’ He had quar- 
relled with one of his church-wardens, 
whose name I forget; the other’s was 
Waller. So my father went over to arbi- 
trate between the disputants, and Mr. 
“O’Grady” concluded an impassioned 
statement of his wrongs with “ Voila tout 
Mr. Archdeacon, voila tout.” ‘ Waller 
tew,” quoth churchwarden No. 1; ‘ what 
ha’ Ze to dew with it?” And there was 
the visit to that woful church, damp, rot- 
ten, ruinous. The inspection over, the 
rector said to my father: “ Now, Mr. Arch- 
deacon, that we’ve done the old church, 
you must come and see my new stables.” 
“ Sir,” said my father, * when your church 
is in decent order, I shall be happy to see 
your new stables.” And “ the next time,” 
he told me, “I really could ask to see 
them.” 

Two London reminiscences, and I have 
done. A former Monk Soham schoolmis- 
tress had married the usher of the Marl- 
borough Street police court. My father 
went to see them, and as he was coming 
away, an Officious Irishman opened the 
cab door for him, with “ Good luck to your 
rivirince, and did they let you off aizy?” 
And once my father was waiting on one 
of the many platforms of Clapham Junc- 
tion, when suddenly a fashionably dressed 
lady dropped on her knees before him, 
exclaiming: “Your blessing, holy fa- 
ther.” “God bless me!” cried my father, 
—then added quietly, “and you too, my 
dear lady.” 

So at last I come to my father’s own 
Suffolk stories. In 1877-78 I made my 
first venture in letters as editor for the 
Ipswich Fournal of a series of “ Suffolk 
Notes and Queries.” I hada goodly list 
of contributors — all friends of my father’s 
—as Mr. FitzGerald, Mr. Donne, Captain 
Brooke of Ufford, Mr. Chappell, Mr. Aldis 
Wright, Bishop Ryle, and Professors 
Earle, Cowell, and Skeat. Of them I was 
duly proud; still my father and I wrote, 
between us, two-thirds of the whole. He 
was the “ Habitans in Alto ” (High Suf- 





folk, forsooth), adéas * Rector,’ alias “ Phi- 
lologus,” etc., — how we used to laugh at 
those aliases. Among his contributions 
were three papers on the rare old library 
of Helmingham Hall (Lord Tollemache’s), 
four on Samuel Ward, the Puritan preacher 
of Ipswich, three on Suffolk minstrelsy, 
and these sketches written in the Suffolk 
dialect. Of that dialect my father was a 
past-master; once and once only did I 
know him nonplussed by a Suffolk phrase. 
This was in the school at Monk Soham, 
where a small boy one day had been put 
in the corner. “What for?” asked my 
father ; and a chorus of voices answered : 
“He ha’ bin tittymatauterin,” which 
meant, it seems, playing at see-saw. I re- 
tain, of course, my father’s own spelling ; 
but he always himself maintained that to 
reproduce the dialect phonetically is next 
to impossible — that, for instance, there 
is a delicate muance in the Suffolk pro- 
nunciation of dog, only faintly suggested 
by dawg. 
I. 
OLD TIMES. 


Féoks alluz sada as they git old, 
That things looks wusser evry day; 
They alluz sed so, I consate ; 
Leastwise I’ve h’ard my mother sia, 


When she was growed up, a big gal, 
And went to sarvice at the Hall, 

She han’t but one stuff gownd to wear, 
And not the lissest mite of shawl. 


But now yeou caan’t tell whue is whue; 
Which is the missus, which the maid, 
There ain’t no tellin’; for a gal, 
Arter she’s got her wages paid, 


Will put ’em all upon her back, 
And look as grand as grand can be; 
My poor old mother would be stamm’d * 
Her gal should iver look like she. 


And ’taint the lissest bit o’ use 

To tell ’em anything at all; 
They’1l only laff, or else begin 

All manner o’ hard names to call. 


Praps arter allit ’tain’t the truth, 

That one time’s wusser than the t’other; 
Praps I’m a-gittin’ old myself, 

And fare to talk like my old mother. 


I shaan’t dew nowt by talkin’ so, 
I’d better try the good old plan, 
Of spakin’ sparing of most folks, 
And dewin’ all the good I can. 
J. D. 
Il. 
My father used to repeat one stanza of an 
old song; I wonder whether the remainder 
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still exists in any living memory. That one 
stanza ran: — 
The roaring boys of Pakefield, 
Oh, how they all do thrive! 
They had but one poor parson, 
And him they buried alive. 
Whether the prosperity of Pakefield was to 
be dated or derived from the fact of their 
burying their ‘‘ one poor parson ’’ is a matter 
of dangerous speculation, and had better be left 
in safe obscurity; else other places might be 
tempted to make trial of the successful plan. 
But can any one send a copy of the whole 
song ? 

From the same authority I give a stanza of 
another song: — 

The cackling old hen she began to collogue, 

Says she unto the fox, ** You’ re a stinking old rogue ; 
Your scent it is so strong, I do wish you’d keep away ;”” 
The cackling old hen she began for to say. 

The tune, as I still remember it, is as fine as 
the words — for fine they certainly are, as an 
honest expression of opinion, capable of a 
large application to other than foxes. 

I cannot vouch for a like.antiquity for the 
following sea-verses; but they are so good 
that I venture to append them to their more 
ancient brethren : — 

And now we haul to the Dog and Bell, 
Where there’s good liquor for to sell ; 


In come old Archer with a smile, : 
Saying, ‘* Drink, my lads, ’tis worth your while.”’ 


Ah! but when our money’s all gone and spent, 
And none to be borrowed nor none to be lent; 
In comes old Archer with a frown, | 
Saying, ** Get up, Jack, let John sit down.” 
Alas, poor Jack! and John Countryman too, 
when the like result arrives. . Dz 


III. 
ONE OF JOHN DUTFEN’S ‘* QUEERIES.”’ 


I AM werry much obligated to yeou, Mr. 
Editer, for printin’ my lines. I hain’t got no 
more at spresent, so I’]l send yeou a queery 
instead. I axed our skulemaster, ‘*‘ What’sa 
queery?’’ and he saa, ‘‘ Suffen * queer,’’ so I 
think I can sute yeou here. 

When I was a good big chap, I lived along 
with Mr. Cooper, of Thraanson.t He wasa 
big man; but, lawk! he was wonnerful paad 
over with rheumatics, that he was. I livedin 
the house, and arter I had done up my hosses, 
and looked arter my stock, I alluz went to 
bed arly. One night I hard} my missus hal- 
loin’ at the bottom of the stairs. ‘‘ John,” 
sez she, ‘‘ yeou must git up di-rectly, and go 
for the doctor; yar master’s took weery bad.” 
So I hulled § on my clothes, put the saddle on 
owd Boxer, and warn’t long gittin to the doc- 
tor’s, for the owd hoss stromed along stam- 
mingly,|| he did. When the doctor come, he 
sia to master, ‘‘ Yeou ha’ got the /ump-ague 
in yar lines;{] yeou must hiv a hot baath.’” 
‘* What’s that?’’ sez master. ‘‘ Oh!” sez 

* Something. 
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+ Heard. 
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the doctor, ‘‘yeou must hiv yar biggest tub 
full o’ hot water, and laa in it ten minnits.”’ 
Sune as he was gone, missus sia, ‘‘ Dew yeou 
go and call Sam Driver, and I’ll hit * the cop- 
per.’? When we cum back, she sda, ‘* Dew 
yeou tewf take the mashin’-tub up-stairs, and 
when the water biles yeou cum for it.’? So, 
byne by we filled the tub, and missus sia, 
‘*John, dew yeou take yar master’s hid; { 
and, Sam, yeou take his feet, and drop ’im 
in.”? We had a rare job to lift him, I war- 
rant; but we dropt him in, and, O lawk! how 
he did screech! —yeou might ha’ hard ’im a 
mile off. He splounced out o’ the tub flop 
upon the floor, and dew all we could we cvon’t 
’tice him in agin. ‘ Yeou willans,” sez he, 
‘“‘yeou’ve kilt me.’? But arter a bit we got 
him to bed, and he laa kind o’ easy, till the 
doctor cum next mornin’. Then he towd the 
doctor how bad he was. The doctor axed me 
what we’ed done. So I towd him, and he 
sda, ‘‘ Was the water warm?” ‘‘ Warm! ’”’ 
sez I, **’twould ommost ha’ scalt a hog.’’ 
Oh, how he did laff! ‘‘ Why, John bor,’’ 
sez he, ‘‘yeou must ha’ meant to bile yar 
master alive.’” Howsomdiver, master lost 
the dump-ague, and nivver sed nothin’ about 
the tub, ’cept when he sia to me sometimes 
kind o’ joky, ‘* John bor, dew yeou alluz 
kip § out o’ hot water.”” JOHN DUTFEN.|| 


This story has a sequel. My father 
told it once at the dinner-table of one 
of the canons in Norwich. Every one 
laughed more or less, all but one, the Rev. 
“Hervey Du Bois,” a rural dean from the 
Fens. He alone made no sign. But he 
was staying in the house; and that night 
the canoness was aroused from her sleep 
by a strange, gurgling sound proceeding 
from his room. She listened and lis- 
tened, till, convinced that their guest must 
be in a fit, she at last arose and listened 
outside his door. A fit he was in—sure 
enough —of laughter. He was sitting up 
in bed, rocking backwards and forwards, 
and ever and again ejaculating: “ hy 
John, bor, yeou must ha’ meant to bile 
yer master alive.” And then he went off 
into another roar. 

IV. 
THE ONLY DARTER. 
A Suffolk Clergyman’s Reminiscence. 


OuR young parson said to me t’other daa, 
‘**John,” sez he, ‘“din’t you nivver hev a 


* Heat. 

t Do you two. 

+ Head. 

§ Do you always keep. 

\| Dutfen, bridle in cart harness. 

{7 This story is less unknown than its fellows, for in 
1878 Mr. FitzGerald got some copies of it reprinted at 
Woodbridge to give to his friends. I may well, how- 
ever, republish it, for since the appearance of Fitz- 
Gerald’s ‘* Letters,’’ in which it is referred to (pp. 427, 
428), I have had many requests for copies, — requests 
with which I was unable to comply, myself having only 
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darter?’’ ‘* Sar,’? sez I, **I had one once, 
but she ha’ been dead close on thatty years.’’ 
And then I towd him about my poor mor.* 

‘*T lost my fust wife thatty-three years ago. 
She left me with six bors and Susan. She 
was the owdest of them all, tarned sixteen 
when her mother died. She was a fine jolly 
gal, with lots of sperit. I coon’t be alluz at 
home, and tho’ I’d nivver a wadd7 to saa 
aginst Susan, yet I thowt I wanted some one 
to look arter her and the bors. Gals want a 
mother more than bors. So arter a year I 
married my second wife, and a rale good wife 
she ha’ binto me. But Susan coon’t git on 
with her. She’d dew ft what she was towd, 
but ’twarn’t done pleasant, and when she 
spdok she spdok soshort. My wife was werry 
patient with her; but dew all she could, she 
nivver could git on with Susan. 

**T’d a married sister in London, whue cum 
down to see us at Whissuntide. She see how 
things fared, and she saa to me, ‘ John,’ sez 
she, ‘dew yeou let Susan go back with me, 
and I’ll git her a good place and see arter 
her.’ So ’twas sattled. Susan was all for 
goin’, and when she went she kiss’t me and 
all the bors, but she nivver sed nawthin’ to 
my wife, ’cept just ‘Good-bye.’ She fared to 
git a nice quite§ place; but then my sister 
left London, and Susan’s missus died, and so 
she had to git a place where she could. So 
she got a place where they took in lodgers, 
and Susan and her missus did all the cookin’ 
and waitin’ between ’em. Susan sed arter- 
wards that ’twarn’t what she had to dew, but 
the runnin’ up-stairs; that’s what killt her. 
There was one owd gentleman, who lived at 
the top of the house. He’ed ring his bell, 
and if she din’t go di-reckly, he’ed ring and 
ring agen, fit to bring the house down. One 
daa he rung three times, but Susan was set 
fast, and coon’t go; and when she did, he 
spook so sharp, that it whdlly upset her, and 
she dropt down o’ the floor all in a faint. He 
hollered out at the top.o’ the stairs; and sum 
o’ the féoks cum runnin’ up to see what was 
the matter. Arter a bit she cum round, and 
they got her to bed; but she was so bad that 
they had to send for the doctcr. The owd 
gentleman was so wexed, he sed he’ed paa for 
the doctor as long as he could; but when the 
doctor sed she was breedin’ a faver, nawthing 
would satisfy her missus but to send her to 
the horspital, while she could go. 

**So she went into the horspital, and laa 
five weeks and didn’t know nobody. Last she 
begun to mend, and she sed that the fooks 
there were werry kind. She had a bed to her- 
self ina big room with nigh twenty others. 
Ivry daa the doctor cum round, and spdok to 
’em all in tarn. He was an owdish gentleman, 
and sum young uns cum round with him. 
One mornin’ he saa to Susan, ‘ Well, my dear,’ 
sez he, ‘how do yeou feel to-day?’ She saa, 
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‘Kind o’ middlin’, sir.’ She towd me that 
one o’ the young gentlemen sort o’ laffed 
when he hard her, and stopped behind and 
saa to her, ‘Do yeou cum out o’ Suffolk ?’ 
She saa, ‘Yes; what, do yeou know me?’ 
She was so pleased! He axed her where she 
cum from, and when she towd him, he saa, 
‘I know the clargyman of the parish.’ He’ed 
a rose in his button-hole, and he took it out 
and gov it her, and he saa, ‘ Yeou’ll like to 
hev it, for that cum up from Suffolk this 
mornin’. Poor mor, she was so pleased! 
Well, arter a bit she got better, and the doc- 
tor saa, ‘My dear, yeou must go and git 
nussed at home. That'll dew more for yeou 
than all the doctors’ stuff here.’ 

‘*She han’t no money left to paa for her 
jarney. But the young gentleman made a 
gatherin’ for her, and when the nuss went with 
her to the station, he holp her into the cab, 
and gov her the money. Whue he was she 
din’t know, and I don’t now, but I alluz saa, 
‘God bless him for it.’ 

‘*One mornin’ the owd parson—he was 
yar father —sent for me, and he saa, ‘ John,’ 
sez he, ‘I ha’ had a letter to say that Susan 
ha’ been in the horspital, but she is better 
now, and is cummin’ home to-morrow. So 
yeou must meet her at Halser,* and yeou may 
hiv my cart.’ Susan coon’t write, so we’ed 
nivver hard, sin’ her aunt went away. Yeou 
may s’pose how I felt! Well, I went and 
met her. O lawk, alawk! how bad she did 
look! I got her home about five, and my 
wife had got a good fire, and ivrything nice 
for her, but, poor mor! she was whdlly beat. 
She coon’t eat nawthin’. Arter a bit, she tuk 
off her bonnet, and then I see she han’t no 
hair, ’cept a werry little. That whdlly beat 
me, she used to hev such nice hair. Well, 
we got her to bed, and for a whole week she 
coon’t howd up at all. Then she fare to git 
better, and cum down-stairs, and sot by the 
fire, and begun to pick a little. And so she 
went on, when the summer cum, sometimes 
better and sometimes wuss. But she spdok 
werry little, and didn’t seem to git on no bet- 
ter with my wife. Yar father used to cum 
and see her and read to her. He was werry 
fond of her, for he had knowed her ivver sin’ 
she was born. But she got waker and waker, 
and at last she coon’t howd up no longer, but 
took whdlly to her bed. How my wife did 
wait upon her! She’ed try and ’tice her to 
ate suffen,t when yar father sent her a bit o’ 
pudden. I once saa to him, ‘ What do yeou 
think o’ the poor mor?’ ‘John,’ sez he, 
‘she’s werry bad.’ ‘But,’ sez I, ‘dew she 
know it?’ ‘ Yes,’ sez he, ‘she dew; but she 
een’t one to saa much.’ But [alluz noticed, 
she seem werry glad to see yar father. 

‘One day I’d cum home arly; I’d made 
one jarney.t SolI went up to see Susan. 
There I see my wife laad outside the bed close 


* Halesworth 

t+ Something. 

t Fr. journée, one day’s work without halt, ending 
about 3 P.M. 
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to Susan; Susan was kind 0’ strokin’ her 
face, and I hard her saa, ‘ Kiss me, mother 
dear; yeou’re a good mother tome.’ They 
din’t see me, so I crep’ down-stairs, but it 
made me werry comforble. 

** Susan’s bed laa close to the wall, so that 
she could alluz make us know at night if she 
wanted anything by jest knockin’, One night 
we hard her sing a hymn. She used to sing 
at charch when she was a little gal, but I niv- 
ver hard her sing so sweetsome as she did 
then. Arter she’d finished, she knockt sharp, 
and we went di-reckly. There she laa—I 
can see her now —as white as the sheets she 
laain. * Father,’ sez she, ‘am I dyin’?’ I 
coon’t spake, but my wife sed, ‘ Yeou’re 
a-dyin’, dear.’ ‘ Well, then,’ sez she, ° ’tis 
bewtiful.’? And she lookt hard at me, hard 
at both of us; and then lookt up smilin’, as 
if she see Some One. 

‘* She was the only darter I ivver had.” 

JoHN DUTFEN. 
Is it extravagant to believe that this sim- 
ple story, told by a country parson, is 
worth whole pages of learned arguments 
against Disestablishment? Anyhow, to 
support such arguments, I will here cite 
an ancient ditty of my father’s. He had 
got it from “a true East Anglian, of Nor- 
tolk lineage and breeding,” but the exege- 
sis is wholly my father’s own. 
Vv. 


Rosin CooK’s wife * she had an old mare,t 
Humpf, humpf, hididdle, humpf! 
And if you’d but seen her, Lord! how you’d 


have stared, 
Singing, ‘‘Folderol diddledol, hidum 


humpf.”’ 


This old mare she had a sore back,§ 
Humpf, etc. 
And on her sore back there was Au//¢ an old 
sack, || 
Singing, etc. 


Give the old mare some corn in the sieve,J 
Humpf, etc. 


* “Robin Cook’s wife’? evidently refers to some 
well-known character, and is doubtless intended to per- 
sonify ‘* England.” 

t+ The “told mare’’ is some old institution, and 
probably embodies the *‘ Established Church.” 

¢ The mare was not perfect. What institution is, 
that has its alloy of humanity? Lookers-on see ¢hese 
failings and stare. : 

§ But the “‘sore back”! It evidently alludes to 
some special ailment, one which would make it difficult 
for any one to ride her. 

i) So an **old sack’? was thrown over her. Some 
such measures have from earliest times been found 
necessary to enable each occupant of the different sees 
to keep his sea¢ and maintain order. In olden times 
“canons”? were made; of late other measures have 
been taken—e.g., “An Act for the Regulation of 
Divine Service’? The sack was then “‘hullt on,’ — 
thrown on,—but roughly, not gently. This is note- 
worthy. 

G “Corn in the sieve” evidently refers to some more 
palatable measure than the “old sack.’”’ ‘* Give her 
some oats, do not give her the sack only.”” Perhaps 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners may represent the 
present givers of corn. 
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And ’tis hoping God’s husband [sic] the old 
mare may live, 
Singing, etc. 


This old mare she chanced for to die,* 
Humpf, etc. 

And dead as a nit in the roadway she lie,f 
Singing, etc. 


All the dogs in the town sfdok for a bone, t 
Humpf, etc. 
All but the Parson’s dog,§ he went wi’ none. 
Singing, ‘‘Folderol diddledol, hidum 
humpf.”’ 


VI. 
‘© MASTER CHARLEY.”’ 
A Suffolk Laborer’s Story. 


THE Owd Master at the Hall had two chil- 
dren—Mr. James and Miss Mary. Mr. 
James was ivver so much owder than Miss 
Mary. She come kind o’ unexpected like, 
and she warn’t but a little thing when she lost 
her mother. When she got owd enough, 
Owd Master sent her to young ladies’ skule. 
She was there a soot o’ years, and when she 
come to staa at home, she was such a pretty 
young lady, ¢hat she was. She was werry 
fond of cumpany, but there warn’t the lissest 
bit wrong about her. There was a young 
gentleman from the shéres, who lived at a 
farm in the next parish, where he was come 
to larn farmin’. He was werry fond of her, 
and though his own folks din’t like it, it was 
all sattled that he was soon to marry her. 
Then he hear’d suffen about her, which 
warn’t a bit true, and he went awaa, and was 
persuaded to marry somebody else. Miss 
Mary took on bad about it, but that warn’t 
the wust of it. She had a baby before long, 
and he was the father on’t. 

O lawk, a lawk! how the Owd Master did 
break out when he hear’d of it! My mother 
lived close by, and nussed poor Miss Mary, 
so I’ve hard all about it. He woun’t let the 
child stop in the house, but sent it awaa to a 
house three miles off, where the woman had 
lost her child. But when Miss Mary got 
about, the woman used to bring the baby — 
he was ** Master Charley ’? —to my mother’s. 
One daa, when she went down, my mother 
towd her that he warn’t well; so off she went 
to see him. When she got home she was late, 
and the owd man was kep’ waitin’ for his 


* But all in vain, whether to enable the riders to 
mount on the *‘sore back,” or for prolonging her life. 
“She chanced for to die.” The Church disestab- 
lished. 

t And lies in the highroad, a prize for all comers. 

¢t But by “‘dead as a nit’’ evidently is meant more 
than disestablished ; it means also disendowed. lse, 
what of ‘*ali the dogs in the town,’ each craving and 
clamoring for his bone? It was so three hundred 
years ago. Each dog “‘ sfdok for a bone,” and got iz. 

§ “All but the parson’s dog.’ The poor vicars 
never got back a bit of the impropriate tithes ; the seats 
of learning got comparatively little. The ‘dogs 
about town” got most. Then, in the last touching 
words, *“*the parson’s dog he went wi’ none,” yet still 
singing, ‘* Folderol diddledol, hidum humof.” 
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dinner. As soon as he see her, he roared 
out, ‘‘ What! hev yeou bin to see yar bas- 
tard?’’ ‘*O father,’’ says she, ‘‘ yeou shoun’t 
saaso.”? ‘‘ Shoun’t saa so,’’ said he, ‘‘ shoun’t 
I? I can saa wuss than that.’”’ And then he 
called her a bad name. She got up, nivver 
said a wadd, but walked straight out of the 
front door. They din’t take much notiz at 
fust, but when she din’t come back, they got 
scared, and looked for her all about; and at 
last they found her in the méot, at the bottom 
of the orchard. 

O lawk, a lawk! 

The Owd Master nivver could howd up 
arter that. ’Fore that, if he was put out, 
yeou could hear ’im all over the farm, a-cuss- 
in’ and swearin’. He werry seldom spéok to 
anybody now, but he was alluz about arly and 
late; nothin’ seemed totire him. ’Fore that 
he nivver went to charch; now he went reg’- 
ler. But he wud saa sumtimes, comin’ out, 
‘* Parson’s a fule.’? But if anybody was ill, 
he bod ’em go up to the Hall and ax for suf- 
fen.* There was young Farmer Whoo’s wife 
was werry bad, and the doctor saa that what 
she wanted was London poort. So hesent my 
father to the marchant at Ipswich, to bring 
back four dozen. Arter dark he was to lave 
it at the house, but not to knock. They niv- 
ver knew where ta come from till arter he 
died. But he fare to get waker, and to stupe 
more ivry year, 

Yeou ax me about ‘‘ Master Charley.”’ 
Well, he growed up such a pretty bor. He 
lived along with my mother for the most part, 
and Mr. James was so fond of him. He’d 
come down, and plaa and talk to him the hour 
togither, and Master Charley would foller ’im 
about like a little dawg. 

One daa they was togither, and Owd Mas- 
ter met ’em. ‘‘James,”’ said he, ‘‘ what bor 
is that alluz follerin’ yeou about?’”’ Hesaid, 
**It’s Mary’s child.’”? The owd man tarned 
round as if he’d binshot, and went home 
all himpin’ along. Folks heared him saa, 
‘**Mary’s child! Lord! Lord!’? When he 
got in, he sot down, and nivver spéok a wadd, 
*cept now and then, ‘‘ Mary’s child! Lord! 
Lord! ’’? He coun’t ate no dinner; but he 
towd ’em to go for my mother; and when 
she come, he saa to her, ‘* Missus, yeou must 
git me to bed.”? And there he laa all night, 
nivver slapin’ a bit, but goin’ on saain’, 
**Mary’s child! JZord! Lord!” quite sol- 
emn like. Sumtimes he’ed saa, ‘‘ I’ve bin a 
bad un in my time, I hev.” 

Next mornin’ Mr. James sent for the doc- 
tor. But when he come, Owd Master said, 
**Yeou can do nothin’ for me; I oon’t take 
none o’ yar stuff.”” No more he would. Then 
Mr. James sada, ‘‘ Would yeou like to see the 
parson?’ He din’t saa ndthin’ for some time, 
then he said, ‘‘ Yeou may send for him.”’ 
When the parson come —and he was a nice 
quite tT owd gentleman, we were werry fond of 
him — he went up and staa’d some time; but he 


* Something. 
t Quiet. 


nivver said néthin’ when he come down. How- 
somdiver, Owd Master laa more quiter arter 
that, and when they axed him to take his 
med’cin he took it. Thenhe slep’ for some 
hours, and when he woke up he called out 
quite clear, ‘‘ James.” And when Mr. James 
come, he saa to him, ‘‘ James,’’ sez he, ‘I 
ha’ left ivrything to yeou; do yeou see that 
Mary hev her share.’’ You notiz, he din’t 
saa, ‘‘ Mary’s child,’”? but ‘‘ Mary hev her 
share.’’ Arter a little while he said, ‘‘ James, 
I should like to see the little chap.’’ He 
warn’t far off, and my mother made him tidy, 
and brushed his hair and parted it. Then 
she took him up, and put him close to the 
bed. Owd Master bod ’em put the curtain 
back, and he laa and looked at Master Char- 
ley. And then he said, quite slow and ten- 
dersome, ‘* Yeou’re a’most as pritty as your 
mother was, my dear.’’ 

Them was the last words he ivver spook. 

Mr. James nivver married, and when he 
died he left ivrything to Master Charley. 

FRANCES HINDES GROOME. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE ANABAPTISTS AND THEIR ENGLISH 
DESCENDANTS. 

THE Anabaptists are the pariahs of his- 
tory, and the prejudice against them has 
had little chance of being removed, owing 
to the fact that their foes, being all-pow- 
erful, destroyed nearly everything they 
wrote, so that posterity has been mainly 
informed of what they thought and did by 
histories vehementiy hostile. However, 
the world contains so many holes, corners, 
and neglected crannies that no one can 
ever be sure but that some ancient writing 
or document may be discovered to clear 
and justify dead men apparently crushed 
under irremovable piles of flinty lies. 
This is beginning to happen with regard 
to the Anabaptists, and one thing at least 
is certain — future historians will not be 
able to neglect the problem of Anabaptism, 
and the determined effort made in Europe 
to exterminate both its followers and their 
writings. 

Anabaptism represented in the sixteenth 
century the stream of popular religious 
thought, feeling, and aspiration, which 
has never ceased to flow through the 
Christian centuries; and proofs of this, 
especially with regard to England, cannot 
fail to appear in the following attempt to 
trace the connection of Anabaptism with 
two religious societies existing to-day. 

It is a well-known fact that in the seven- 
teenth century the charge of Anabaptism 





was frequently brought against the En- 
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glish Baptist Churches. It was often 
done ignorantly or derisively, and at times 
even maliciously; but there was some 
truth in the charge with regard to the 
General Baptists, and even the Particular 
Baptists must have been aware that there 
were important links between them and 
the Anabaptists, and that in many places 
they had entered into their labors and in- 
herited some of the results of their work. 

Such a link was the practice of immer- 
sion, now so distinctive of the Baptist 
denomination. Before 1633 English Bap- 
tists sprinkled, or affused according to the 
usual mode of the Dutch Anabaptists ; but 
in that year a number of persons seceded 
from the first Independent Church estab- 
lished in London after the return from the 
exile in Holland, and proceeded to form a 
Baptist Church.* Thoroughly Puritan, 
they determined “not to receive or prac- 
tise any piece of positive worship that had 
not precept or example in the word of 
God.” + They were convinced that believ- 
ers were the only subjects of baptism; and 
immersion the only mode, but the difficulty 
was to find an administrator, for they knew 
of no one in England who had been him- 
self immersed.{ They learnt that a sect 
of the Mennonite Baptists, at Rhynsberg 
in Holland — the Collegianten — practised 
immersion, having received it from the 
Silesian Baptists, who had learnt it from 
the Swiss, |] among whom it arose, without 
any scruple occurring such as troubled 
the minds of these English Puritan Bap- 
tists. The latter sent one of their number 
to Rhynsberg, and he, being there im- 
mersed, returned to England to immerse 
the others, It is singular that the fathers, 
ritualistically speaking, of the English 
Particular or Calvinistic Baptists were 
themselves broad in theology and ex- 
tremely tolerant in practice.§ 

This scruple about the administrator 
met with little sympathy among the Bap- 
tists in later times, but its existence in 
1633 has served to make it historically 
certain that immersion was not practised 
by English Baptists prior to that time. 

While, however, the introduction of the 
rite links the Particular Baptists with a 
portion of the Anabaptists, its non-use up 


* Crosby’s Hist. of the Baptists, vol. i., pp. IOI, 102. 


t Hutchinson, E., Treatise concerning the Covenant 
and Baptism. Lond. 1676. Introd. 

+ Crosby’s Hist. of the Baptists, vol. i., p. 
Lond. 1738. 

§ Dr. Keller says immersion was the mode in Augs- 
burg. The men were dipped naked, the women cov- 
ered with a gown. (Ein Apostel der Wiedertdufer, p. 
112. Leipzig, 1882. 

| Barclay’s, Inner Life of the Religious Societies of 
the Commonwealth, pp. 89-92. London, 1877.) 


102. 
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to that time is still stronger proof of the 
unity of the Early Baptist Churches with 
the great body of Continental Anabaptists. 

In 1626 five Baptist churches,* be- 
longing respectively to London, Lincoln, 
Sarum, Coventry, and Tiverton, agreed to 
submit their differences to the Water- 
lander Menronite Baptists at Amsterdam, 
the latter corresponding with them, and 
accepting members of English Baptist 
Churches to communion without any cere- 
mony whatever. 

In the “ Baptist Handbook ” ten Baptist 
Churches are named which claim to have 
been founded prior to 1633, the three old- 
est being respectively at Hill Cliffe, near 
Warrington in Cheshire,t Eyethorne in 
Kent,f{ and Braintree in Essex,§ each of 
which is said to have an origin not later 
than the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Other churches, now extinct, are known 
to have been in existence at the same 
period, so that it is certain that there 
were several, perhaps we may say many, 
churches in England in the early part of 
the seventeenth century practising affu- 
sion or sprinkling, a proof that they were 
of the same order as the Continental Ana- 
baptists who, with the exception of those 
already named, never practised immer- 
sion. || 

An interesting episode, much dwelt on 
by those who have tried to elucidate the 
facts of the connection between the Ana- 
baptists and the English Baptists, is the 
history of John Smyth, who, together with 
a large company of his friends, was ex- 
cluded, in 1608, from the Church of the 
English Puritan refugees in Holland for 
troubles raised on several points, among 
others infant baptism.] They formed a 
Baptist Church, from which Smyth and 
his friends soon withdrew, finding them- 
selves more in harmony with the views 
held by the Mennonites than with those of 
their English brethren. The latter pub- 
lished a “Confession” ** of their own, 


* Ibid., p. 73. F 

t Dr. Clifford considers it Hang 4 that this church 
existed as early as 1357. (English Baptists, p. 7.) 

$~ Goadby’s Bye-paths of Baptist History, p. 23. 

§ Strype’s Life of Cranmer, p. 334. Bocking and 
Braintree, only separated by the highroad; the church 
in both said to be the same. (Goadby, p. 37-) 

i Keller, Ein Apostel, etc., p. 112. 

{ Smyth’s career was very short, but to get at the 
exact order of the facts is a matter of some difficulty. 
Barclay, in his ‘* Religious Societies of the Common- 
wealth,” App. ch. vi., gives them very fully, and re- 
prints a tract, lately found in York Minster Library, 
containing several interesting documents. But both 
Dr. Chfford in his ** English Baptists,’”? and Dr. Dexe 
ter in his ** True Story of John Smyth,” disagree with 
this account, and still more with each other. 

** Confessions of Faith, published by the Hanserd 
Knollys Soc., and edited by E. B. Underhill. Lone 
don, 1884. 
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dated 1611, which shows that they were 
still under the influence of the Calvinistic 
sentiments in which they had been trained. 
No wonder, therefore that they consid- 
ered that Smyth had forsaken the Lord’s 
truth,* and had “fallen from grace,” 
when he published a confession of one 
hundred articles,f in which he showed 
himself in accord with Arminian and Ana- 
baptist sentiments. It was contrary, how- 
ever, to Anabaptist ways of thinking to 
formulate their doctrine in creeds or con- 
fessions, though sometimes, as in this 
case, individuals did so for the satisfac- 
tion of their judges or critics. Anabap- 
tists founded their societies on the belief 
that the Holy Spirit was with the Church 
of Christ zow, and would lead it into all 
truth, the Scriptures being subordinate to 
and helpful to this end, a kind of school- 
book in its spiritual education. 

Another proof of the close unity of the 
English Baptists and the Anabaptists is 
found in the doctrines they preached and 
the methods they adopted. Any one who 
will read Dr. Keller’s valuable account of 
Hans Denck, entitled “ An Apostle of the 
Anabaptists,” will find that as early as 
1525-1530 Anabaptists held the doctrines 
of universal salvation, no election of per- 
sons, free will, the voice of God in the 


conscience the guide of life, justification 
dependent on obedience to the law of 
Christ —a system of doctrine more or 
less held by the Early Baptists, as is 
evidenced by the errors with which they 
are charged by all sorts of opponents dur- 


ing Tudor and early Stuart times. And 
further, nearly every account of the Con- 
tinental Anabaptists and the English Bap- 
tists represents them as holding that no 
Christian man could bear arms, become a 
magistrate or a ruler, take an oath, or go 
to law, that the Scriptures were not of 
equal value, but that the Old Testament 
was largely abrogated by the New, that 
ministers could not be made by man and 
might not receive stipends, that only those 
who were awakened ought to be baptized, 
and that no Christian should call anything 
his own, or even be rich (charity, indeed, 
had rather all things were common); 
finally they taught that the soul slept 
with the body until the day of judgment.} 


* Dexter quotes a_ beautiful testimony to John 
Smyth’s character and influence by those who regarded 
him as “ fallen from grace.”’ 

+ In Barclay’s Religious Societies of the Common- 
wealth this confession is given ‘zextenso. App..ch. 6. 

+ Most of the above points are denounced as Baptist 
errors again and again by their opponents. See 
** Heretical Opinions,’’ condemned in 1530. Wilkins’s 
*“Concilia Magnz Britanniz et Hiberniz,’’ vol. iii., 
pp. 728-735; Strype’s ** Whitgift,’”’ vol. i, pp. 70-73; 
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Further proof of the complete identity 
of the English Baptists with the Anabap- 
tists of the sixteenth century may be 
found by tracing the references to Ana- 
baptism in the works of writers of the 
time. Not to be prolix, we limit ourselves 
to those which show a consecutive connec- 
tion ascending from the times already 
referred to until about the date of its 
appearance in Germany. In 1597, John 
Payne, a writer unfriendly to the Baptists, 
states that there were many Anabaptists 
in England at that time ;* in 1573, a con- 
gregation was discovered at Ely, almost 
certainly Anabaptist ;f in the same year 
a congregation of foreign Baptists were 
found just outside Aldgate Bars.t| Twen- 
ty-eight persons, men and women, were 
arrested and tried in St. Paul’s by the 
Bishop of London. Five were induced 
to recant, which ceremonial they went 
through at Paul’s Cross. On Whitsun Eve 
eleven were condemned to be burnt. After 
lying some days in expectation of their end, 
the altthorities put about fifteen of the pris- 
oners on boarda ship; not, it is said, with- 
out hinting to the captain that he need 
fear no inquiry if any accident happened. 
The five remaining were condemned the 
same day to death. Thrown into a deep 
and noisome dungeon, one died. A 
preacher came occasionally to visit them, 
who, falling on his knees, cried out loudly : 
“ Sirs, be ye converted,” and then exorcis- 
ing the devil within them, he exclaimed: 
** Hence, depart, thou evil fiend!” John 
Foxe, the martyrologist, ashamed that 
reformers should lay themselves open to 
the charge of shedding the blood of 
Christian men, besought Elizabeth to show 
mercy, but she obdurately persisted in 
making an example of two—Jan Pieters 
and Hendrik Terwoort, who were burnt 
July 16. Just as the memory of Hugue- 
not martyrs was enshrined in simple bal- 
lads called “complaints,” so the memory 
of these two Anabaptists was commemo- 
rated in a ballad, entitled “* Two Friends.” 
Given both in Dutch and English, it is a 
touching souvenir of the times, and of the 
unity of even the poorest men of divers 
tongues and lands in a common faith.f 


Jessop’s “Errors of the English Baptists,’ 1623; 
Edwards’s ** Gangrena,’’ 1646; and Lewis’s ** History 
of Anabaptism in England,” 1738. ; 
* Hist. Introd. to Records of a Church of Christ 
meeting at Broadmead, Bristol, 1640-1687, Hanserd 
a Soc., 1847. By E. B. Underhill. 
id. 

+ Dexter, in his True Story of John Smyth the Se- 

Baptist, p. 163, gives the English version thus: — 


There were gathered very many celebrated 
Professors highly esteemed 
The Bishop as the strong one 
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A proclamation of 1568 refers to the 
arrival of a great number of fugitives * 
from the terrors of Alva’s Blood Council, 
who had “set up secret conventicles in 
London, by which means many English 
people, especially in London, had been 
corrupted,” and the queen having no inten- 
tion “to harbor such sort of persons,” 
ordered, by another proclamation, “ search 
to be made, not only of foreigners, but of 
home-born subjects, who had conceived 
any manner of such heretical principles 
as the Anabaptists do hold,” and if they 
would not be reconciled they were to 
leave the kingdom in twenty days.t These 
secret conventicles thus set up were no 
doubt the germs of Baptist Churches. 

In 1559, the existence of Anabaptists 
in Kent and Essex so troubled the terror- 
ists in power, that they appointed a com- 
mission, containing Cranmer, Latimer, 
and other bishops and noted reformers, 
with special powers to correct and punish 
all Anabaptists.{ It is little in harmony 


with the creation and setting in motion of 
such a powerful machine as an Ecclesias- 
tical commission, composed of the most 
influential churchmen in the realm, and 
armed with special powers, to learn at the 
same time that those against whom it was 
directed were only “cowherds, clothiers, 


and such like mean people,” and that noth- 
ing could be found against them, but that 
they met to talk about the Scriptures, and 
that they had not been to communion for 
two years. This example of the old fable, 
the mountain in labor bringing forth a 
mouse, is only explicable on the supposi- 
tion that “ a great gulf was fixed ” between 
the governors and the governed, and that 


And other people of consideration 
They proposed four questions: 
The first item where he came 
From, Christ they said 
If he had taken his flesh 
From Mary sweet; we do not understand it 
As you say it. 
Still with questions they plagued them 
Is then taking an oath a crime? 
Listen to the anwver 
It was like the other. 
They also propounded to them: 
May a Christian publicly 
Cause his children to be baptized quickly 
Give us the right interpretation? 
They replied, without anger, 
We have not read it. 
Yet after this they asked, 
Is a Christian allowed 
To be a magistrate 
And to serve as such? 
And he be saved; understand me well, 
Give us the right explanation of this. 
* In 1566 there were thirty thousand Netherlanders 





established in Sandwich, Norwich, and other places 

which Elizabeth had assigned to them (Motley’s Rise | 
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the latter sympathized with the Anabap- 
tists, and refused the ring of despots in 
power the slightest assistance. 

The seizure of these mean people took 
place in January, 1550; in May of the same 
year the Royal Council determined to burn 
Joan Boucher,* a brave Anabaptist wom- 
an, who had been kept in custody a whole 
year in the lord chancellor’s house, and 
constantly worried by Cranmer and Rid- 
ley. It is hardly uncharitable to suppose 
that her execution at this moment was in- 
tended to strike terror; it is evident from 
her historic title, Joan of Kent, that she 
was a power in that country. Tradition 
says that she was a member of the Church 
at Eyethorne ; ¢ certain it is that she had 
been diligent in her efforts to introduce 
Tyndale’s Bible to the ladies of the court 
of Henry VIII., and that she was a friend f 
of another noble English woman, “ Anne 
Ascue,” also an Anabaptist.§ 

In this history there is no mention what- 
ever of foreign Anabaptists, all being En- 
glish, a sufficient refutation, even if not 
supported by the statements of various 
proclamations, of the assertion made later 
on to the authorities and the public that 
English people were not infected by this 
madness. In truth, it was just the re- 
verse ; and the more the matter is studied 
the more it will be seen that in its interest 
in Anabaptist teaching England was only 
second to Germany and the Netherlands. 
The incongruity of the final fate of Joan 
Boucher, and the opprobrium cast on her 
memory by the believers in things as they 
were,|| with the way she was really re- 
garded, even by those who put her to 
death, suggests that she was the victim of: 
an effort to terrorize a hidden power felt 
to be particularly strong in Kent. Three 
years earlier we find Ridley and Gardiner 
united in an Anabaptist inquisition in 
Kent, and nearly a century later Laud 
told Charles I. that the Kent variety of 
Baptist was so deeply rooted that it was 
impossible to pluck them out all of a sud- 
den. 

. As we pursue the Anabaptists up the 
stream of English history, we always find 
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* Joan Bocher, or Boucher, ** National Biography.”’ 
Crosby’s ‘* History of the Baptists,”’ vol. i., pp. 57-69. 

t+ Bye-paths of Baptist History, J. J. Goadby, p. 23. 

¢ Joan Bocher, or Boucher, Nat. Biogr. 

§ Mr. Barclay says the latter had embraced Melchior 
Hoffmann’s opinions. She was the great-grandmother 
of Margaret Fell, the friend of George Fox, and so we 
have a link between the Anabaptists and the Quakers. 
(Relig. Soc. of the Commonwealth, p. 267.) 

| See Becke’s Rhyming Pamphiet on Jhone Bucher’s 
Burning, M.D.L. oy in Collins’s second volume 
of Illustrations of English Literature. 
| Strype’s Eccles, Mem. vol. ii, part 1, Pp» 107. 
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the authorities stating that their appear- 
ance in England was only recent. “Ana- 
baptists which be lately come into this 
realm,” is the stereotyped phrase. How- 
ever, in two proclamations issued as early 
as 1534,* they are denounced by name, and 
as being both of foreign origin and English 
subjects, and accused of “arguing and 
disputing in open places,” and “lurking 
secretly in divers corners and places.” 

One result of this proclamation was the 
arrest in May, 1536, of nineteen Dutch- 
men, who were seized and imprisoned, 
and fourteen, “ persisting in the damnable 
errors which they drew from their indis- 
creet use of the Scriptures,” were burnt 
in various places. Besides these martyrs, 
Foxe speaks of ten who suffered in the 
previous year as Anabaptists. Latimer, 
referring to these executions, says: “ The 
Anabaptists that were burnt here in divers 
towns in England, as | heard of credible 
men —I saw them not myself — went to 
their death, even éntrepide, as ye will say, 
without any fear in the world, cheerfully ; 
well, let them go.” And this courage, as 
well as the union between them and their 
followers, is shown by the fact that, in the 
teeth of these proclamations and of these 
persecutions, the English Anabaptists 
sent deputies to a great gathering of all 
sections of Anabaptists, held at Buckholt, 
in Westphalia, in 1536, the year after the 
fall of Munster, Jan Mathias, of Middle- 
burg, afterwards burnt in London, being 
one. t 

In an ecclesiastical condemnation, dated 
May 24, 1530,§ we find nearly all their 
doctrines stated in quotations from certain 
books called ** The Sum of Scripture,” the 
‘Wicked Mammon,”.and “ The Revela- 
tion of Antichrist.” Then come the proc- 
lamations, already mentioned, of 1534; in 
1536, Convocation made complaints, evi- 
dently referring to Anabaptist opinions ; 
in 1538,|| a Commission was issued to 
Cranmer and others to proceed against the 
Anabaptists, and they were again de- 
nounced in a proclamation of the same 
year. 

All this shows that during the sixteenth 
century Anabaptism was regarded by the 
authorities in England just as it was by 
those on the Continent, as something to 


* Concilia Magne Britannie et Hiberniz, pp. 776- 


779- 
_ t Van Braght, A Martyrology of the Baptists, vol. 
i, PP. 1545 155- 





t Barciay’s Relig. Societies of the Commonwealth, 
note, Pp. 775 78- : " “ e aS 
oncilia Magne Britanniz et Hibernia, vol. iii., | 
PP- 703-733- i 

|| Burnet, Hist. Reform, Pocock’s ed., 1865, vol. iii., | 
p- 282. 
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be stamped out by every means. Which 
was not surprising, seeing that its preach- 
ers — and every man and woman amongst 
them tended to be such—announced a 
doctrine irreconcilable with any form of 
society established in Christendom. And 
this attitude gave them a readiness for, 
and a joy in, martyrdom, in itself a power 
more formidable than all the mercenary 
armies brought together to crush them. 
“We must love death, and more desire to 
die than fear death;”* such was one of 
the heresies authoritatively denounced in 
1530. 

Tostly artisans, they travelled over 
Europe by means of their trade guilds, 
especially addressing themselves to the 
poor.t They were humbly clad in coarse 
cloth and broad felt hats, and carried no 
weapons of any kind. Their pious, godly, 
and innocent manners,f{ and stern reproval 
of pride and gluttony “gave them,” ac- 
cording to Archbishop Whitgift, “a great 
position with common and ignorant peo- 
ple.”§ The wanderings of the first Ana- 
baptists were the result of persecution 
rather than set determination. A scene 
in Swiss Baptist history is typical of what 
took place in various parts of Europe. It 
is the year 1515; a number of men, pre- 
pared as for a journey, are in the market- 
place of Zurich, preaching conversion, a 
new life of holiness, and brotherly. love, 
and speaking in the tone and manner 
of prophets ; they conclude with the cry, 
“Woe! woe! to Zurich,” and the wail in 
the market-place echoes through the city.]} 
Thus hundreds quitted their homes for 
other lands, describing themselves as leav- 
ing Egypt and its lusts, and as setting 
their faces towards Canaan. Sometimes 
they hovered long in the neighborhood of 
their native cities ; as, for example, Felix 
Mantz, who, driven from Zurich, preached 
in the fields and woods, the Hebrew and 
Greek Scriptures in his hands. Finding 
him incorrigible, the authorities, with the 
approval of Zwingle, drowned him in 
1526.** 

It was the attitude of the German ruling 
classes towards the peasants in their cries 
for justice, and the consequent insurrec- 


* See also Ein Apostel der Wiedertaufer, von. Dr. 
L. Keller, p. 9. 
t A. Weill, Hi t. de la Guerre des Anabaptistes, pp. 


95, 96. 
¢ Ein Apostel der Wiedertiufer, Keller, quoting 
(p. 65) Johannes Gessler, who knew the St. Gail Ana- 
baptists personally. 
Strype’s Whitgift, vol. i., p. 54 


54. 
l) The Anabaptists in Switzerland, H. S. Burrage, 
Pp. 103. 

@ Ibid., p. x12. 

hee G. Brandt, Hist, of the Reformation in the Neth- 


erlands. 
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tion in 1525, defeated with wholesale 
slaughter and punished with ferocious 
vengeance, that caused the rapid spread 
of Anabaptism all over Europe during the 
next quarter of a century.* Cities and 
districts, which formerly would have 
nothing to do with Luther, now became 
Anabaptist,f and many thousands of the 
artisans who followed Luther went over 
en masse to the Anabaptists.{ Sebastian 
Franck, a sympathetic contemporary but 
not an Anabaptist says: “ The course of 
the Baptists was so swift that their doc- 
trine soon spread over the whole country, 
and they quickly obtained a great body of 
‘ adherents, baptized many thousands, and 
also drew to their side many well-meaning 
souls. They were thrown into prison,” 
he continues, “and tortured with brand- 
ing, sword, fire, water, and divers impris- 
onments, so that, in a few years, some two 
thousand or more are estimated to have 
been put to death.”§ It is, says Dr. Kel- 
ler, “just from the trustworthy numbers 
that have come down of those executed 
that we get an approximate idea of the 
spread of Anabaptism at this time.” || Up 
to the year 1531, a contemporary chron- 
icler estimates those killed in Tyrol and 
GGrz at one thousand, at Ennisheim six 
hundred, in Linz seventy-three. In the 
Palatinate about the year 1529 three hun- 
dred and fifty men were executed by the 
command of the emperor ; in 1527, twelve 
were put to death in Switzerland, and 
three at the Hague, the men in the latter 
case being roasted rather than burnt to 
death. Seven were executed at Munich, 
and others at Augsburg and Strasburg, 
while numerous executions also took place 
in Suabia, Brunn, Znaim, and Olmutz, at 
Bruck in Styria, and at Schwabisch 
Gmiind,** and among the victims were 
persons admitted on all sides to be the 
best of men. The “ Chronicle of the An- 
baptists” accused the Austrian govern- 
ment of itself stirring up rebellion and 
then beheading those taken on the high- 
road and hanging on the door-posts those 
taken in the villages.t¢ The state to which 


* Ein Apostel der Wiedertdufer, p. 9. Keller here 
quotes the opinion of Ritschl, Geschichte des Pietis- 
mus. 

+ Keller, p. 9. Also History of the Anabaptists, by 
Guy de Bres, 1565, p. 5, Thousands Baptized by 
Hubmeier in Switzerland, H. S. Burrage, p. 209. 

+ Keller, p. 25, quoting again the opinion of Ritschl. 

§ Quoted by Dr. Keller, Ein Apostel, etc., p. 10. 

| Keller, Ein Apostel, etc., pp. 11, 12. Erasmus, 
quoted by G. Brandt, Hist. of the Reformation, vol. 


iy p. 58. (1529.) 

1. Brandt, Hist. of the Reformation, vol. i., p. 
57; also p. 56. 

** Keller, p. 12. 

tt Ibid., p. ro. 
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this Reign of Terror drove the popular 
mind is seen in the fact that legendary 
stories at once became current concerning 
miraculous occurrences attending certain 
executions.* The force and extent of the 
movement is further shown by the fact 
that the authorities made use not only of 
wholesale executions, but the still more 
wicked tyranny of delivering up the peas- 
ants into the power of their mercenary 
troops. “From 1528 the Suabian League 
sent to scour the districts under their rule, 
four hundred, later eight hundred and one 
thousand, armed troopers, and the leaders 
of the companies were given authority at 
once, and without law or trial, to put to 
death the fanatics they caught and to hunt 
them like wild beasts.”¢ In Bavaria, 
where the Anabaptists were very numer- 
ous, the duke ordered that those who re- 
canted should be beheaded, and those who 
did not should be burned.{ It was evi- 
dently determined, at any cost of human 
blood, to stamp out these very inconven- 
ient believers in a Christ who knew what 
he meant and meant what he said. But 
instead of suppressing them, it simply 
turned men burning with indignation into 
enthusiasts, enthusiasts into fanatics, fa- 
natics into moral lunatics. The Munster 
kingdom was the outcome of all this har- 
rying of sincere, earnest souls. 

Buckle in his “ History of Civiliza- 
tion,” § says: “ By 1546, thirty thousand 
persons had been put to death for Ana- 
baptism in Holland and Friesland alone.” 
It is true that the Netherlands became the 
centre of the exterminatory storm which 
raged over the greater part of Europe in 
the sixteenth century; but it must not be 
forgotten that those who directed that 
storm were rulers of every form of estab- 
lished religious opinion, from the Zwin- 
glian Switzer to the Dominican Spaniard. 
Historians avoid the evident conclusion, 
allowing their readers to suppose it simply 
arose from religious bigotry. Even Dr. 
Keller, to whom I owe the figures showing 
the extent of the slaughter of the Anabap- 
tists in Germany, does not sufficiently 
emphasize the fact that Anabaptism did 
not simply mean a reformation of religion, 
but that it also meant reformation social 
and political. He attributes the attitude 
of the authorities in Germany to the Peas- 
ant War, but the insurrection of the 
peasants was brought about by the same 


¢ ven Braght, Martyrology of the Baptists, vol, i., 


p. 26. 
+ Keller. p. 12. 
t Ibid., p. 13. 
§ Vol. i., v. 180. 
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causes which produced Anabaptism, and 
owed much of its origin and inspiration to 
the Anabaptists, of whom Munzer is the 
best-known representative. 

Reference has already been made to the 
many Anabaptists who fled to England 
during Alva’s Reign of Terror in the 
Netherlands, and to the different reception 
accorded them by the authorities and the 
people. If, inthe Netherlands, the history 
of the Anabaptists from 1530 to 1566* is 
identical with that of the Reformation, we 
may fairly conclude that it was so toa large 
extent in England. A long tradition of 
material suffering, a long tradition of out- 
raged conscience, and now an overgrowing 
instinct that the oppressed throughout 
Christendom were one, and that God 
through them was about to set up his 
kingdom of eternal justice and truth— 
this lay at the bottom of the wonderful 
willingness that came upon English men 
and women, especially the poor, mean 
people, to bear every torture, even the 
most cruel of deaths, rather than submit 
their consciences to authority, civil or re- 
ligious. Where had the noble army of 
martyrs in the Marian persecutions, and 
their immediate precursors and success- 
ors, Protestants and Catholics, learnt this 
solemn awe of the voice of conscience, 
that rather than swerve one hair’s breadth 
from what they conceived to be its teach- 
ing, on points to us hopelessly obscure and 
of no practical interest, they went cheer- 
fully to the stake; where, but from these 
despised Anabaptists, who filled the air 
with the doctrine that each man had 
within himself a divine teacher who would 
lead him into all truth and whose voice 
he must obey, let the cost be what it 
might? “This I know,” said Hans 
Denck, “in myself certainly to be the 
truth; therefore I will, if God will, listen 
to what it shall say to me; him that 
would take it from me,I will not per- 
mit.” + And this Hans Denck was, ac- 
cording to Dr. Keller, the Anabaptist 
teacher who, between 1525 and 1530, pos- 
sessed the greatest and most widespread 
authority.f 

Half a century of propaganda by writ- 
ing, preaching, and suffering crowned by 
the Catholic Terror of 1555-58, bore fruit 
in England ina purer religious and polit- 
ical ideal, and the desire to realize it grew 
stronger and stronger as time advanced. 
Not only was this seen by those in author- 


* De Hoop-Scheffer, Dutch Church Historian, 
quoted by Keller, p. 10. 

t Ein Apostel, etc., Keller, p. 49 

t Ibid., pp. 6, 7. 
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ity, but they also saw that the animating 
force which created both the ideal and the 
desire to realize it was the Anabaptist 
sentiment, which refused to be satisfied 
with anything less than the reign of jus- 
tice. Thus Whitgift, defending the pre- 
latical form of Church government against 
the Presbyterian or Puritan party, tried to 
show that their views were merely the first 
step towards Anabaptism.* Exactly the 
same argument was used by Dr. Some, in 
his attack on Barrow, Greenwood, and 
Penry in the days of James I.¢ And when 
the Presbyterians themselves came into 
power they were continually charging In- 
dependents, Separatists, Baptists, and 
others with Anabaptistical tendencies. f 
Thus we must think of Anabaptism as 
representing a vast deal more than the 
question of adult baptism. This point, 
probably fastened upon by their oppo- 
nents as the one most likely to bring them 
into disrepute with a people brought up to 
believe that an infant’s salvation depended 
on its being baptized, was of minor import 
to Baptists themselves. It is certain the 
earlier leaders thought little of it. Munzer 
never baptized, and it is doubtful if he was 
ever rebaptized himself. Cellarius, who 
was one of the very first group, while de- 
fending Baptist opinions, had his children 
sprinkled, probably on the same grounds 
as Paul had Timothy circumcized. If, 
then, we look at Anabaptism in its spirit, 
general tendency, and the ideas accepted 
by all its sections, rather than in the light 
of the doctrine and practice of its two 
extreme ard opposing expressions — the 
Munster Kingdom and the Mennonites — 
we shall find that it existed in widespread 
forms in every country in Christendom, 
and that its history had been almost ex- 
actly anticipated in England and in Bohe- 
mia ; that, in fact, it might claim, through 
Hus,§ Wiclif as its greatest and most 
powerful teacher. 

In the whole history of the Church su- 
perstition has never met with a foe at 
once so learned and so thorough as Wiclif. 
No reformer ever cut away more deter- 
minedly at the root of the tree. In his 


* Strype’s Life of Whitgift, vol. i., p. 54. 

+ Godly treatise wherein are examined many exe- 
crable fancies, etc., by Robert Some, 1589. The call- 
ing men Anabaptistical who practised infant sprinkling 
shows it was not the site of baptism but a certain body 
oi doctrine that gave the name. 

¢ Edwards’s Gangrena. The Book of Common 
Prayer vindicated from the aspersions of all Schismat- 
ics, Anabaptists, Brownists, and Separatists, etc. Lon- 
don. Printed for John Thomas. 1641. 


§ Lechler and \V. Berger and others recognize Hus 
as the most important representative of the Wiclifian 
tendency, and the whole Hussite movemeni as a con- 
sequence of Wiclif’s teaching. 
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great work, “De Civili Dominio,”* he 
sweeps away the very basis of every un- 
righteous government and of every unjust 
social arrangement. Nothing, he asserts, 
has any right to exist which is not founded 
on righteousness.t Inheritance,f or act- 
ual possessions, cannot make good the 
claims of unrighteous rulers.§ Nor can 
they transfer or transmit their authority 
to others. || There is no basis for lord- 
ship of anything except its exercise in 
righteousness ;{] and in harmony with 
this doctrine his itinerant preachers pro- 
claimed the right of the people to call to 
account rulers failing to do their duty.** 
Again, he asserts the sufficiency of Christ’s 
law for this life as well as that which is 
to come;ft he denies that any man is 
Christ’s disciple who does not keep 
Christ’s counsel; he affirms that nothing 
is to be followed that is not plainly taught 
in Scripture, but at the same time the 
written word is not to be worshipped.ff 
Baptism does not save infants or confer 
grace ; oaths should not be taken in bar- 
gains or contracts. Wiclif’s simple priests, 
and the Lollard preachers, who were often 
laymen,§§ put these ideas into plain En- 
glish, and showed their application to 
evil priests, bad lords, war, oaths, and 
litigation, and such was their acceptance 
that their opponents complained that 
“every second man one meets is a Lol- 
lard.” |||} Thus, before the end of the four- 
teenth century, the mass of the English 
people were indoctrinated with the ideas 
which, more or less, have ever since been 
at the basis of their religion. 

As long as there appeared a possibility 
of these ideas being realized, the hopes of 
the people were directed to a truly grand 
Reformation which would cover all that 
was meant by “ Church and State ; "J but 

* Believed to exist only in a single manuscript in two 
volumes. Vienna. Ed. by R. L. Poole, M.A., and 
published by the Wiclif Society in 1885. 

t De Civili Dominio, cap. i. 

+ Ibid., cap. iii. 

§ Ibid., cap. i. 

ll Ibid., cap. xxxvi. 

{7 Ibid., capi oak 

** Archbishop Courtney’s Mandate 1382, Fasciculi 
Zizaniorum. Shirley, p. 280. 

+t De Civili Dominio, cap. xvii. 

tt Ibid, cap. xxv. 

§§ John Wiclif and his English Precursors. By Prof. 


Lechler. Vol. i., pp. 308-9. : $ 
(iii Green’s History of the English People, vol. i, p. 


490. 

9 Such was the meaning of the Vision of Piers 
Ploughman, of the Sermons of Savonarola, of the first 
movements of the Keformation in France, and of the 
Twelve Articles, in which the German peasants set 
forth their complaints. In east central Europe this 
development of things occurred earlier. The people, 
led by Hus and Liska, having tailed to turn Bohemia 
into a Kingdom of Heaven, Peter of Chicicky (1457) 
preached a doctrine akin to that of Menno Simons, 
and his disciples gathered themselves in a community 


when it became clear that the ruling pow- 
ers did not intend to permit anything of 
the sort, efforts commenced to separate the 
Kingdom of Heaven from the kingdoms 
of this world, and to form communities 
in which a life might be led in accordance 
with the pure doctrine of Jesus Christ, 
and which should be centres from whence 
his kingdom should extend over the 
earth.* Dr. Keller, in his sketch of the 
career of Hans Denck, has given us some 
idea of how such an Anabaptist Church 
was founded at Augsburg in 1525. Ina 
year or two it numbered eleven hundred 
members, and from this centre the Ana- 
baptist propaganda was successfully car- 
ried on until, its example being followed, 
similar communities were formed in other 
places.t A people maintaining as a fun- 
damental principle that each man has a 
divine light within himself, must necessa- 
rily allow free scope for every variety of 
opinion, seeing that this light shines 
through all sorts of media, producing va- 
rious impressions of truth, even to the 
extent of apparent contradictions. This 
they did not always themselves sufficiently 
recognize, and their opponents hardly at 
all, leading the latter to attribute to the 
Anabaptists various opposing doctrines. 
No one can study the whole tendency of 
their doctrine, especially as put forward 
by*themselves, and not see that it was as 
much opposed to that of Luther and Calvin 
as it was to that of the Roman Catholic 


called Brethren of the Law of Christ, or the United 
Brethren. Thus the Moravians originated in the same 
way as the Baptists. See ‘*Poor Man’s Gospel,’’ 
Contemporary Review, vol. xiv., p. 815. 

* “These little Christian societies thought,’ says 
Barclay, “that if Christianity were allowed full scope 
it would supersede civil government.’”?(@) And a 
modern German author is quoted as saying: “* The ob- 
ject of the community of believers was held to be ‘the 
perfection of one and all by means of a complete 
Christocracy carried out into life’”(b) Exactly; 
the Anabaptists being the depositaries of the tradition 
of Wiclif’s doctrine: ** The Law of the Gospel ts suffi- 
cient for all the purposes of human life without the 
addition of any other law.” (c) 

(az) Inner life of Relig. Societies of the Common- 
wealth, p. 486. 

(4) Geschichte der Protestanten Sekten in Zeitalter 
der Reformation, Erbkum. 

(c) Wiclif, der Civili Dominio, cap. xvii. 

t Denck, coming to that city, found affairs morally 
and socially going to ruin. Grieved at the state of the 
people, he determined, as he phrased it, to enlist for 
an embassy ; and to collect intoa ‘* fellowship of saints’? 
those of his fel!ow citizens who not only de/zeved in the 
merits of Christ, but who also followed him in their 
dives. In 1526 he was joined by Balthasar Hubmeier, 
a leader in the Church Reform party, calling themselves 
Apostolic Brethren, but by their opponents styled Ana- 
baptists. The ideal which Denck and Hubmeier 
thought of setting up in the New Fellowship was not 
only the renewal of the Faith and of the Church, but 
above all the renewal ard the purification of the moral 
man. Conversicn to righteousness and brotherly love, 
| self-abnegation, and imitation of Jesus Christ were the 
| main tenets of their belief. (Keller, Ein Apostel, etc.) 
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teachers. For the Anabaptists denied all 
privilege in religion.* They had not a 
doubt of the absolute justice of God, or 
of the dignity of human nature, and they 
were quite sure that God dealt out equal 
measure to all men. They declared that 
all infants,t and all the heathen who pos- 
sessed the spirit of Jesus Christ, would 
be saved, though they never had heard the 
Gospel.{ Some were even accused of 
thinking that all, even the wicked, would 
finally be restored. 

A very influential party among them 
also believed Christ to have been entirely 
a spiritual being, and not to have taken 
flesh and blood of the Virgin Mary.§ They 
believed in his absolute identity with all 
who possessed his life and truly obeyed 
his commandments, and in the solidarity 
of the whole human race. Thus they were 
accused of saying: “ All Crist’s glory is 
ours; we have as great right andas moche 
to heven as Criste;” and “ The woorst 
Turke lyving hath as much right to my 
goodes as his nede, as my owne househole 
or I myselfe.” || 

They claimed to be able to prove all 
they held from Scripture, but at the same 
time they declared that the written word 
of God was not to dominate over the inner 
or spoken word of God. 


They were in the sixteenth century the 
representatives of thought and action free, 


but profoundly religious. In their world 
there would be no laws but Christ’s laws, 
no prisons, no scaffolds, no armies nor po- 
licemen, no judges nor hangmen,{[ no kind 
of punishment except excommunication, 
which in some cases and under very extra- 
ordinary circumstances, might have to be 
from this world altogether. 

Where did they get these ideas? Prob- 
ably many amongst them said, like George 
Fox, that they were revelations, but Mr. 
Barclay’s suggestion that even Fox only 
meant “that he had appropriated by the 
assistance of the Holy Spirit an idea 
originally received through ordinary 
sources,’ ** is a true explanation of the 
genesis of Anabaptist doctrine. 

In the first days of the Reformation 


* Jessop’s Errors of the Anabaptists, 1623; Ed- 
wards’s Gangrena, in many places. 

t Smyth’s Confession. 

~ Jessop’s Errors, etc. 

§ This viewis attributed to Melchior Hoffmann ; and 
the early Baptists in England were mostly of this 
opinion, 

|| Heresies condemned in 1530. 

{i In the views of the early Anabaptists may be found 
the germ of all prison reform. One of the heresies 
condemned in 1530 said: **The temporall iawe must 
obey the gospell and them that we may amend by warn- 
ing, We may not correct them by justice.” 

** Barclay, p. 213- 
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there was a new and revived interest in 
those German mystics who represent that 
tone of religious thought which desires 
to understand and know God, not only 
through the Scriptures and by the aid of 
the intellect, but also with the heart — 
Luther, Munzer, Denck, all were for a 
longer or shorter time under their influ- 
ence.* Tauler was the teacher by whom 
Munzer and Denck appear to have been 
impressed, and Tauler followed the les- 
sons of one of the most influential doctors 
of the fourteenth century, the Dominican 
Eckart. ‘God is all and in all;” this is 
the leading idea of Eckart’s theology. 
** Allis coming from God or returning to 
him.” Repose in God; this is the end to 
which all the tendencies of the soul as- 
pire, and the torment of life consists in 
being ever driven by this tendency to seek 
God in terrestrial things and not finding 
him. Each man may discover God in 
himself, for there is in the human soulan 
uncreated spark—the scintilla of God. 
This spark is not a power of the soul; it 
is its very being, the image of the divine 
nature and the image of all creatures, it is 
essentially identical with them. Union 
with God can only be attained by self- 
renunciation. Then in following the in- 
terior way the will of God will be mani- 
fested. To attain these heights, it is 
sufficient, so these teachers are said to 
have taught, to have a strong will.f 
Eckhart complained that few people 
understood him; nevertheless he repre- 
sented a widespread tendency of his time. 
His doctrines were already in spirit pro- 
fessed by the Beghards, and they had been 
very numerous for more than half a cen- 
tury at Cologne, where he preached. The 
Beghards, in fact, were spread all over the 
Flemish Netherlands, and in the very 
towns in Switzerland, the Rhine, and in 
Germany, where we afterwards meet the 
Anabaptists, of whom they appear to have 
been the spiritual ancestors. The Beg- 
hards conceived of their own times as the 
age of the Holy Spirit, and said that men 
were henceforth to live directly under his 
guidance; they lived in a simple and free 
form of community, preaching to the poor, 
over whom, by their devotion and disinter- 
estedness, and probably by the very fact 
of their persecution, they had great in- 
fluence. Their spirit of fraternity evolved 
certain associations more or less secret 


* Ein Apostel de Wiedertaufer, pp. 30, 31. 

t+ Etudes sur le Mysticisme Allemand au XIVe 
Siécie, par Charles Schmidt, tome ii., 1847. Essai sur 
le Mysticisme Speculatif de Maitre Eckhart. Junct, 
A. Strasbourg. 1871. 
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and widely spread; the Brethren of. the 
Free Spirit and the Brothers and Sisters of 
Voluntary Poverty. ‘er 3t 

Similar societies maintained the general 
tradition of mystical theology in the four- 
teenth century, such as the “ Friends of 
God,” of which there were two sections: 
Roman Catholic and Vaudois, and be- 
tween the members of each there were 
friendly relations. The Brethren of the 
Common Life were again the offspring of 
the powerful stock of German mystical 
theology. Gerard Groot got his idea at 
Groendal, where Ruysbroek was the prior, 
and Gerson declared that Ruysbroek’s 
mystical doctrine of immediate intuition 
was that of the Beghards,* as it certainly 
was of the Anabaptists. The most widely 
spread work resulting from the mystical 
tendencies in the Netherlands, during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries was one 
long claimed as the work of Gerson him- 
self; the Imitation of Jesus Christ, the 
whole thought of which is deeply inter- 
woven with Anabaptist teaching. 

A profound sympathy for all the sor- 
rows and griefs of men, separated from 
God and tyrannized over by rulers equally 
separated from God, and each seeking his 
own interest and pleasure, was instinct ina 
faith which recognized God io be the only 
being, and that each individual man was 
his temple. When the Anabaptists looked 
around them, and saw the mass of men so 
weighted that they could give no thought 
to anything but how to preserve them- 
selves in existence, while the few, living 
on the labor of the working class, were 
equally lost in trying to get rid of their 
superfluous wealth; when they saw God 
in man thus pressed down as a cart under 
a heavy load of sheaves,t their hearts 
were inflamed with pity and indignation, 
and at the sight of this God, awakening 
in the hearts of the masses, and, accord- 
img to the glorious vision of the prophet 
Habakkuk, going forth for the salvation 
of his people, and the destruction of those 
whose rejoicing it was to devour the poor 
secretly, they heard in their hearts the 
cry, “* Who will go to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty?’’ and the time ap- 
peared to have come when the word was: 
“ Let him that hath no sword sell his cloak 
and buy one.” It was some such flow of 
feeling that led Munzer and other Ana- 
baptists to take up the cause of the Ger- 
man peasantry in 1525, and inspired the 
followers of Hus in Bohemia and the 
Lollards in England to do the same with 


* Schmidt. ’ 
t+ Amos xi. 13 (a favorite quotation). 
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regard to the great popular uprisings in 
those countries, 

Defeated, according to the Christian 
law which gives victory only through suf- 
fering and death, these glorious efforts 
were followed by attempts to carry on the 
work within strictly spiritual lines which 
met with a certain success as long as 
they were continued under the old con- 
ditions, the prison and the gallows, and 
with the same essential aim—the es- 
tablishment on earth of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

In opening this paper I spoke of trac- 
ing the connection of Anabaptism with 
two existing religious societies. But so 
far I have only shown it with one. The 
Baptist denomination springs from the 
first stage of Anabaptism, the Society of 
Friends from its last. Inits early days 
Anabaptism was hopeful, aggressive, con- 
fident that in due time the Kingdom of 
Heaven, the Kingdom of Justice and 
Truth, would be established here on earth. 
But half a century of terrible experiences, 
the most disheartening it was possible 
to conceive, ended in the greater num- 
ber relinquishing their earthly hopes and 
fixing their thoughts supremely on spir- 
itual things. It is from Anabaptism re- 
nouncing the sword and all hope of 
establishing an earthly kingdom of Christ 
that the Society of Friends proceeds,* 
whereas the English Baptists originated 
in the earlier form, and seem to have 
been especially influenced by Melchior 
Hoffmann. This isa consideration which 
throws much light on the different char- 
acteristics of the two societies, and ex- 
plains why, in the seventeenth century, 
the Baptists threw themselves with such 
ardor, not only into the religious but also 
into the political struggles f of the time, 
whereas the Quakers confined themselves 
entirely to the former. 

This premised, the common parentage 
of the Baptists and the Quakers is evident 
in the many resemblances which existed 
between them when the latter first made 
their appearance. In the religious meet- 
ings of both, free utterance was permitted 
to all who felt themselves moved to speak, 
women being allowed to prophesy equally 


* We are compelled to view George Fox as the un- 
conscious exponent of the doctrine, practice, and disci- 
line of the ancient and stricter party of the Dutch 
ennonites, at a period when, under the pressure of 
the times, some deviation took place among the Gen- 
eral Baptists from their original principles. (Barclay’s 
Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the Common- 
wealth, p. 77.) 
t Leveller’s design discovered, or the Anatomie of 
the late Usheone Mutiny, by Henry Denne, London, 
1649, affords an illustration. 
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with men. The Bible was not read as 
part of an order of service, * nor was there 
any congregational singing.t At the same 
time, if any brother or sister wished to ex- 
press themselves in this way, it was per- 
mitted.{ There was also a close likeness 
in their organization and discipline.§ Both 
communities had very complete arrange- 
ments for itinerating the country by means 
of a travelling ministry. There can be 
little doubt that the first societies founded 
by Fox and the early Friends were either 
constituted on the principles of the early 
English General Baptist Churches, or 
that all three had a common Anabaptist 
origin. Neither Baptists nor Quakers 
had the least idea of a birthright member- 
ship, no one being admitted to membership 
whose faith and conduct did not harmonize 
with the standard each set up. Here, of 
course, they differed, but not so greatly as 
in subsequent times.|}| Mr. Barclay re- 
marks the striking coincidence between 
the teaching of the early Friends and the 
confession of John Smyth of Amsterdam, 
after he had joined the Mennonites. 
Thus, by their doctrine, “ the Children of 
Light,” as these first Quakers called them- 
selves, were directly allied with the Am- 
sterdam Waterlander Mennonites; and 
what renders it probable that the latter 
were the channel of their junction with 
the Anabaptists is, that this particular 
Mennonite Church was imbued with the 
principles of Caspar Schwenkfeld,** a Sile- 
sian teacher of the period of the Reforma- 
tion, who taught in a way cognate to that 
of the Anabaptists, but on such points as 
the observance of the rites of baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper tended to views such 
as those afterwards held by the early 
Friends.ft 

However, on the most important points 
of Quaker doctrine, the early Friends 
were anticipated by the Anabaptists quite 
as much as by Schwenkfeld. In Denck’s 


* Barclay, pp. 106, 107, 402, 541. 

t Ibid., pp. 108, 452, 453. In this they did not re- 
semble the Continental Anabaptists, who sang hymns, 
some of which are given by Dr. Keller, who gives a 
touching account of a little worn-out Anabaptist hymn- 
book he possesses. 

+ Barclay, p. 352. 

§ Ibid., pp. 352-358. 

| _Ibid., pp. 359, 360, etc. 

{7 Ibid., p. 322. 

bated Ibid., pp. 223-248. 

tt Ibid., pp. 235-237. It is certainly clear that the 
General Baptists maintained more ritual than the 
Quakers. ‘They practised not only baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, but had love-feasts and washed one 
another’s feet. In this they maintained the Anabaptist 
tradition, as may be seen in the frontispiece to Mr. 
Barclay’s book, which represents the Flemish Men- 
nonites at Zaandam practising the rite, and which looks 
like a Quaker meeting of to-day as regards the style of 
the rooms and general arrangements. 
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works there is nothing he dwells upon 
more frequently than the Inner Word, 
which speaks in every man’s heart. He 
asserts that “there is an instinct pres- 
ent in every man urging him to do 
good ;” and again, that “ this desire to do 
good is that spark of the Divine Spirit 
which God has given us.”* On such 
questions as the place of Scripture, Free 
Will, Predestination, Justification, the 
communion and worship, the views of 
Denck,ft and therefore of the early Ana- 
baptists, would, I believe, be considered, 
by those best acquainted with the subject, 
to be in striking harmony with those of 
the early Friends. 

The more, indeed, the subject is stud- 
ied, the more it will be found that every- 
thing peculiar to the Quakers was taught 
or practised at least by some section 
or other of the Anabaptists, even such 
matters as sitting in silence, remaining 
covered before kings and magistrates, and 
calling themselves a “ Society of Friends ” 
rather than a “Church.” It may be that 
the use of thee and thou is another mark 
of their Anabaptist origin. 

No one can thoroughly examine the 
matter and avoid the conclusion that the 
Baptists and the Quakers are to the Ana- 
baptists of the sixteenth century what the 
Howards and the Stanleys are to the old 
historic families whose names they bear. 
At the same time, to judge of Anabaptism 
by what Baptists and Quakers are to-day, 
would be misleading. In losing the great 
ideas of immediate inspiration, of the 
inner light, and of the struggle for social 
justice in the establishment — now and in 
this present world —of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, the Baptists have become almost 
innocuous in the eyes of the rulers of this 
world. While in some degree treading 
the same path, the same may be said of 
the Quakers; their holding to the truths 
just named has resulted in their Society 
taking a prominent part in some of the 
great modern efforts in favor of human 
dignity and the rights of man. Failing, 
however, to continue the old Anabaptist 
witness against Christians living to make 
wealth, and in favor of every man and 
woman personally laboring for their own 
support, they have long lost their influence 
with the people, and have been gradually 
dwindling away for nearly two centuries, 
and are more and more outwardly assimi- 
lating to a world with which they have so 
many links through the medium of their 


* Ein Apostel der Wiedertaufer, pp. 79, 81, 126, 
131, etc. 
t Ibid., throughout. 
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commercial and financial operations. The 
Anabaptists existed to witness for a king- 
dom which covered the whole of life, all 
other kingdoms being tyrannies, to which 
they submitted under protest. They were 
crushed, and their successors confined 
themselves to witnessing for a purely spir- 
itual idea of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
And the fate of these successors has been 
that of all who hold half or emasculated 
truths, Being men, and not disembodied 
Spirits, they soon came to live in two 
worlds —to live, in fact, a double life, 
and so to be open to the suspicion of 
hypocrisy. That this charge is not lev- 
elled to-day is owing to the fact that the 
confusion between the two kingdoms is so 
complete that every religious sect, and 
almost every religious person, is open to 
it. A tacit understanding exists, but the 
universal conscience admits the fact, de- 
plores it, and sees no way of escape. 
However, Wiclif, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, explained the true constitution of 
Christian society. Lollards, Hussites, An- 
abaptists, preached his doctrine, and for 
doing so were slaughtered in thousands. 
A great idea is not driven out of the world 
like that. Anabaptism will rise again. 
RICHARD HEATH. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
A VILLAGE OBITUARY. 


WHEN a man of wealth or the holder of 
a distinguished name shuffles off this mor- 
tal coil obituary paragraphs regarding him 
are inserted in the newspapers, and the 
public is supposed to take an interest in 
the facts of his life. Yet most frequently 
it happens that these recorded facts, dis- 
played to their utmost advantage, appear 
no more than the tritest array of common- 
places, the truth being that the wealth 
itself and the social position which gave 
the dead man a claim to regard have 
raised him above exactly those troubles 
and vicissitudes which make a life inter- 
esting. The history of the family in the 
castle, it is true, probably contains interest 
enough if one goes sufficiently far back 
for it, back to the days of its early risks 
and struggles and first emergence from 
obscurity. But under every second thatch- 
roof of the village in the glen below, the 
elements of romance lie closer to hand. 
There the real tragedy and comedy of life 
are being acted at the present hour. The 
folk live closer to hope and fear; their 
Haths are less safe-guarded and secure; 
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and a step aside either way is enough to 
alter the aspect, perhaps to bring about 
the catastrophe, of a life. Only a little 
patience is needed in most cases to dis- 
cover dramatic point, frequently strange 
and thrilling enough, in the life-history of 
each ‘individual. In such a spot every 
gable-end, hedge-nook, and turn of a wall 
has its story, one presently begins to find 
out. To the grey-beards of the village, it 
appears, hardly a dyke-corner or a coppice- 
end is without its pregnant memory, so 
many are the tellable events which accu- 
mulate in a quiet backwater of life even 
within the recollection of a single genera- 
tion. An illustration of this fact is seen 
in the passage in “ Tam o’ Shanter” in 
which every bush-clump, ford, and heap 
of stones passed by the homeward-gallop- 
ing roysterer is made to bring to mind a 
weird — Frequently all that remains 
to chronicle the long tragedy of a life-time 
is some such mute monument; and a 
curious and true light upon the virtues 
and vices of humble life is thrown some- 
times by its deciphering. 

A memorial of this sort, overlooking 
the lochside strath which once belonged 
to his race, is all that is left now of old 
John C His cottage stood too near 
to a pheasant covert to be trusted to un- 


known tenants; hardly therefore had the 
old man been laid to rest in the quiet 
kirkyard of the parish when the laird of 
the surrounding estates got tHe small free- 
hold into his own hands, and now all that 
remains of the little thatched dwelling is 


a scattered heap of stones. A humble 
enough little dwelling it was; no more 
than a “but and ben,” with a diminutive 
bedroom which had once been a milk- 
house, and a narrow byre for the keeping 
of acow. But there was a pathetic inter- 
est about it, memories of quiet love and 
sorrow, the associations of patient years ; 
and it is difficult to look now upon the 
desolate spot without a vague feeling of 
regret. The scattered stones themselves 
are eloquent with memories. Was not 
every one of them carried up from the 
bed of the burn below by John himself, 
sixty odd years ago, when he was building 
the cottage for his home? A labor of de- 
light it was, with a tender thought in every 
lift; for, when the cosy nest should be 
finished, was he not to bring hither a cer- 
tain gentle sweetheart, a maid at mention 
of whom the old men of the village shake 
their heads thoughtfully yet? Often, they 
say, she came here shyly and watched 
him at his work. The spot is secluded 
and hidden from prying eyes. Long, quiet 
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talks, like the happy twitterings of the 


nesting blackbirds in the coppice near, | 


there must have been between the two 
over the house-building. What were the 
words of their talk? As well ask what 
the blackbirds’ happy twitterings are about 
as the nest-making goes forward so busily 
under the spruce-branches. Day after 
day the work grew, and day after day she 
came and watched its progress, till the 
nook already, that pleasant May-time sixty 
years ago, must have grown full of mem- 
ories for them. In the evening, it is still 
remembered, they used to go away to- 
gether down the field-path, under the high 
beech hedges and through the yellow- 
flowering whin, to the village, where her 
people lived; and lover-like enough they 
seemed, and loth to part, as the gloaming 
deepened and their steps grew slower 
together at the foot of the hill. Yet she 
did not marry him after all. 

The story is unforgotten yet in the vil- 
lage, and the other day when the old man 
was buried, among the little knots of peo- 
ple coming home from the kirkyard it was 
spoken about once more. 

The cottage had just been finished ; the 
last sheaf of thatch had been laid on and 
trimmed, and John was seeing after the 
necessary furniture to put inside, and dig- 
ging the well, when an eastern epidemic, 
like a destroying angel, passed over the 
face of the country. The cities, with their 
evil atmosphere and jaded population, 
naturally suffered most, but the rural dis- 
tricts were not exempt, and of those who 
succumbed in the neighborhood here were 
John’s grandfather and his two uncles. 
The grandfather had been something of a 
miser and curmudgeon, living like the 
meanest hind, and grudging every farthing 
he was forced to spend; but he was come 
of an ancient yeoman stock, who had held 
property in the place for centuries, and by 
his death and that of his two eldest sons 
John suddenly found himself the repre- 
sentative of his family and master of some 
two thousand acres of the best land in the 
parish. A strange turn of fortune for the 
humble cottage-builder, and one to make 
searching proof of his qualities. Alas! of 
the demands of his new position only one 
was made, and that was at once crucial 
and fatal. 

A decent interval for mourning had 
been allowed to elapse, and the new heir, 
making suitable provision for the rest of 
his family, was about to enter on posses- 
sion of the roomy farmhouse, which had 
been the residence of the old laird, and 
to install there as mistress his gentle 
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| betrothed, when a tragic circumstance oc- 
curred. It was a quiet Saturday night. 
John and his future bride had wandered 
in the still of the evening for an hour to- 
gether among the fields, and as the dusk 
fell and the stars were coming out he had 
“seen” her home. He was lingering in 
his mother’s doorway, loth to enter while 
the spell of the night was still upon him, 
when suddenly, turning into the cottage 
garden from the road below, appeared his 
brother Robert. 

The two brothers had always presented 
a contrast. Much slighter in build, in 
place of the blue eyes and warm, brown 
skin of his elder brother, Robert was pale 
of complexion and had eyes of jet black. 
Taking by inclination to the smartness 
and diplomacy of city life, he had within 
the last few months, by his brother’s newly 
acquired influence, become accountant of 
a bank in town. Since then his graphic 
accounts of the reliance placed upon him 
by his superiors had impressed the village 
with a general idea that he was on the 
highroad to success. This, with the gen- 
eral air of man of the world which he 
affected, and a reputation (which he did 
not discourage) for being looked on with 
favor by the other sex, had got him among 
the folk of the countryside the name of 
“the king” — “ King C .” But this 
night, as he came up the garden walk his 
accustomed air of sprightliness was gone. 
He was like a fine bird with draggled 
feathers;. his shoulders were bent like 
those of an old man, and it was apparent 
that something was wrong. Some of the 
villagers had met him on the road, and 
had noticed thus much; but this was all 
that they knew. 

Nothing was ever told of the scene by 
the fireside in the little wayside cottage 
that night—of the miserable confession 
which there must have been, the horror 
and fear as the full extent and consequence 
of the misdeed became known. Never a 
word was spoken on the subject by one 
of the family, and the matter was too 
painful to be made the topic of curious 
inquiry. It leaked out only long after- 
wards from other sources, as these things 
are apt to do, that the young man had 
committed a crime which placed him in 
danger of his life. It was astartling story 
which must have been revealed to the 
little family circle of simple folk. A con- 
siderable speculation in which “the 
king’s” confident savoir faire had in- 
volved him had turned out disastrous. To 
give himself time to recover the losses 
made, to “turn round,” as he himself put 
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it, he had signed bills for a large amount. 
The later ventures into which he had 
plunged had proved equally disastrous ; 
the money was, every penny, irretrievably 
lost, and now the bills were coming due, 
and the names upon them —the miser- 
able secret had to come out —the names 
upon the bills were forged. 

Here was. one of the cases in which 
tragedy, like some evil monster, may sud- 
denly rise onthe shining surface of life; 
may come so near as to make the flesh 
creep and the heart stop, and yet pass 
away without the world hearing a sound 
or seeing a twitch of the nerves of the 
threatened victim. No word, as has been 
said, of the scene round the cottage 
hearth that night was ever spoken out- 
side; but as one after another, in crushing 
succession, the tatal bills came due they 
were punctually met and paid, till the 
last weight was cleared off, the last bit of 
incriminating paper destroyed, and the 
guilty one breathed free. The incident 
made little difference after all to him, 
though naturally he did not return to his 
situation at the bank. But John never 
entered upon the occupation of his broad 
inheritance. The cottage he had built, he 
said, would be enough for him after all. 
It had been sufficient for the ambition of 


his betrothed and himself before greater 
fortune came to them, and they would be 
no less happy there together now. 

But even this dream of modest happi- 
ness was not destined to come true. 

After the release from his terrible pre- 
dicament “the king” did not at once go 


away. He remained about the village ap- 
parently without either plans or spirit; 
and it was noticed at first that he wore 
something of a furtive and dejected air. 
Very soon, however, as he found that the 
village folk knew nothing definite regard- 
ing his escapade, and as the thought of it, 
which had never oppressed him greatly 
apart from the bodily risk involved, be- 
came easier to get rid of, he began to 
hold up his head again, and to resume the 
old lordly airs which had got him his so- 
briquet. In his brother’s presence only 
did he remain silent and humble. At all 
other times, to judge from his air and 
talk, it might have been supposed that he 
was the one who had conferred a favor. 
“A good enough fellow, my brother 
John,” he would say indulgently, 2 propos 
of some reference in the inn parlor, as he 
treated his friends liberally upon his 
brother’s money, “ but, you see, he knows 
nothing about the world and the methods 
of managing affairs.” And thus the idea 
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grew among the neighbors that,in some 
unknown manner, “the king” had gen- 
erously immolated himself for the sake of 
his family. 

Amongst those who became vaguely 
impressed with this idea was, unfortu- 
nately, John’s sweetheart herself. In his 
desire to save “ the king’s” good name, 
the elder brother had made the fatal mis- 
take of withholding from his betrothed the 
cause of his parting with his inheritance. 
This withholding of confidence, though 
unconsciously perhaps on both their parts, 
doubtless formed the first film of estrange- 
ment between them. Then another thing 
was noticed by the villagers, and duly 
commented on, though, gossip-like, noth- 
ing was said to the man most closely con- 
cerned. During the day his work as a 
dyke-builder frequently took John C—— 
to distant parts of the parish, and, eager 
now to make up to some extent to his 
promised wife the loss he had been com- 
pelled to inflict on her, he wrought vigor- 
ously early and late, not sparing himself 
time even to return for the midday meal. 

During these long summer hours, how- 
ever, “the king” had nothing to occupy 
his time. He might have turned his hand 
to some work, it is true; many things 
might have been done in the garden, and 
even dyke-building itself is not an art 
that needs a long apprenticeship. But 
for occupation of such sort he had a strong 
distaste and something of contempt, which 
he hardly took pains to conceal He 
loitered about the village instead, and 
presently, it began to be noticed, took to 
supplying his brother’s absence at the 
cottage of his betrothed. First he took 
to loitering about the garden there with 
the girl’s father, then the loitering was 
done with the girl herself, his position as 
her future brother-in-law helping greatly, 
no doubt, the familiarity of their inter- 
course. He was likely to be an interesting 
companion for a country girl; he knew 
all about the theatres and the artists’ 
studios in town, and could describe very 
cleverly how fortunes were to be made on 
the Stock Exchange. 

and thus time ran on, and “the king” 
had been at home idle for some four 
months. 

At last, one night he informed his 
brother that he had made up his mind to 
go to America, and begin afresh there. 
Could John lend him enough to pay his 
passage across, and give him a fair start 
on the other side ? 

It was a severe tax to propose on the 
eve of a brother’s marriage, especially as 
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the character of “loan ” was too probably, 
like many similar transactions which had 
gone before, more figment than reality. 
Nevertheless, out of the last of John’s for- 
tune the money was provided, and “the 
king ” went off to secure his passage. 

On the night before sailing he returned 
to the village to bid his friends good-bye. 
Particularly lordly and gay in spirit he 
appeared, it was afterwards remembered, 
as he went about in his smart new clothes, 
talking of the great things he was going 
to do “across the little mill-pond, you 
know.” He did not bid his family good- 
bye that night. He would not require to 
start before morning, and they would “ see 
him off” then. Butin the morning, when 
they got up, it was found that “ the king ” 
had already gone. The worst deed, too, 
because the most treacherous, of his life, 
had still to be discovered. It was found 
that in leaving the village he had not gone 
alone. 

When told that his betrothed had fled, 
and with whom, John’s face and lips, they 
say, became grey as ashes. He turned 
from his informant without a word, busied 
himself about the work he was engaged 
on till it was finished, and, having settled 
his affairs, was on the way to New York 
by the packet following that in which the 
fugitives had sailed. 

Travelling was in those cays by no 
means so rapid as it has now become, but 
one might be expecced to make the return 
journey to America within three months. 
It was three years, however, before John 
C was seen again. When he did 
come back to the village, it was as another 
man, Trouble had written deep lines 
upon his face, and there was a graver ten- 
derness than before in the steady look of 
his eyes. The days of his youth, it could 
be seen, were over ; the flower of his life 
had been torn up by the roots, and would 
blossom nomore. Scenes like that which 
must have occurred when the brothers 
came face to face again in the far west, 
with the knowledge of the truth between 
them, in the presence of the girl so fatally 
ignorant of it, do not leave even the 
Strongest heart unscathed. In a faded 
letter found among John’s papers after his 
death, there was a reference to one terri- 
ble scene in which the truth had at last 
accidentally come to light, and John’s de- 
luded betrothed had at last suddenly be- 
come aware of her fatal mistake and of the 
real character of the brother she had pre- 
ferred. Butall the story of that miserable 
time never was known. Seldom after- 
wards could the chief actor in it be in- 
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duced to speak of his American journey, 
and never of the matter which had occu- 
pied him when away. It was only through 
other channels that one or two of the facts 
came to light. First of all, it appeared, 
he had made certain that his former sweet- 
heart had been actually married by the 
somewhat slippery “ king ; ” afterwards he 
had employed his remaining means in see- 
ing the two fairly established in life. The 
greater part, however, of the three years 
of his abserice was never accounted for. 

And now he was home again, a lonely 
man and poor; for his mother had died 
meanwhile, and of all the great estate 
which had once been his there was noth- 
ing left but the humble cottage he had 
built with his own hands. There he took 
up his abode, and there as the years came 
and went he lived on, a quiet, almost a 
recluse’s life. It was not that he might 
not have married had he so desired. 
There was more than one comely lass in 
the district whose eyes turned with inter- 
est upon the grave, blond-bearded man as 
he passed, and who would have been will- 
ing enough, so it was said, to fill the empty 
place at his hearth. But he was attracted 
by none of them, and the years went by, 
and gradually he became an old man. One 
little foible grew up in his mind in his 
latter days — one thing that came to him 
out of the wreck of his inheritance. His 
race had been holders of land in the par- 
ish time out of mind;-it is said indeed 
that they could trace their descent back 
to the vounger branch of a noble house. 
In this fact he came to take a certain fixed 
though silent pride, and in order to make 
sure that the name should not cease to be 
represented, that quite the whole of their 
ancient possessions should not pass away 
from the race, he left by will his cottage 
and the little piece of ground around it to 
his eldest nephew, the eldest son of the 
lost sweetheart of his youth. Tragedy, 
however, seemed to attend this purpose as 
it had attended the rest of his life. The 
old man was not a month dead when the 
little place was sold by its new possessor, 
and presently all that was left to mark the 
scene of a long |:fe’s memories was a heap 
of shapeless stones. 

Well was it that the old man was spared 
the knowledge of this indignity that was 
to come. His last years were probably 
happy enough, haunted though they were 
by the memory of an old regret. Few 
would have guessed that the octogenarian 
| going quietly about in his later days, with 
| a kindly word always to answer the greet- 
ing of the country folk and a gentle smile 
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for the children, had such a story in the 
background, such a chequering of sun- 
shine and shadow, of tragic love, hope, 
changed fortunes, and disappointment. 
Yet his was only one life among many, 
anc its episodes are only typical of the 
story which lies everywhere behind appar- 
ently commonplace existence —the sim- 
ple seeming existence even of a far-off 
Highland village. This it is which makes 
the poetry and the pathos and the mean- 
ing of rural life to those who have eyes to 
see and hearts to imagine. 
GEOKGE EyRE-ToDD. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
ANCIENT LIGHTS IN THE GUELPH 
EXHIBITION. 


I HAD been spending one of the most 
delightful and exciting afternoons I ever 
remember. FondasI am of pictures, and 
unwilling to miss visiting any of the an- 
nual exhibitions, yet I find a gallery a 
most trying place. My frame is generally 
bowed with fatigue, my legs ache wofully 
—long before my eyes are satisfied with 
the feast: Apart from the physical strain 
of standing about for hours, there is some- 
thing in the motionless, warm air of most 
picture-shows that takes it out of you; 
then it is cold outside — you carry in with 
you a thick overcoat that soon weighs like 
lead, there is nowhere to deposit it, you 
must carry it about till you are half-cooked ; 
and in addition to all this, there is the too- 
plentiful presence of your fellow-creatures. 
A knot of people have gathered just in 
front of a small picture you are especially 
anxious to examine; they have got into 
interminable conversation about the pa- 
rochial affairs of Sludgebury, or the 
County Council of Potatoshire; they 
could carry it on just as well anywhere 
else, but there they stand — bulky, vocif- 
erous, abominably good-tempered; the 
conference seems likely to last half the 
afternoon. You pass on in despair, and 
presently become absorbed in contem- 
plation of another work, till you are re- 
minded by an aura of impatience behind 
you that you are yourself obstructing the 
view of others equally anxious, perhaps, 
to get a fair view of the piece. All this 
and a thousand other little inconveniences 
combine to make your recreation a test of 
physical endurance. 

But here — to-day — in the New Gallery, 
among the enchanting objects which com- 
pose the Guelph Exhibition, all had been 
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different. In the first place, it had so 
happened that there were comparatively 
few visitors; and these had seemed as 
much attracted by the miniatures, letters, 
jewellery, etc., shown in cases in the cen- 
tres of the rooms, as in the pictures on the 
walls. But in the next place, there was 
the peculiar nature of the exhibition itself. 
Viewed merely asa collection of pictures, 
it must be frankly owned that the standard 
is not high. “ Pot-boilers ” abound — too 
few of them that would bear comparison 
with the noble pot-boilers of Franz Halls, 
now on exhibition in Burlington House, in 
which every stroke cf the brush tells of the 
confident freedom and knowledge which 
came as the fruits of thorough training and 
hard work ; too many of them betraying 
conventional treatment, faulty materials, 
or hurried execution, as if the painter had 
been impatient to get to the coffee-house. 

Yet it would be difficult to find a more 
satisfying expanse of color than that pre- 
sented on the wall on the visitor’s right 
hand as he enters the North Gallery. A 
few marble busts at long intervals are 
relieved on a background of mellowed 
canvas, and the eye is not cloyed with the 
profusion of new gilding that detracts so 
painfully from the charm of an exhibition 
of modern pictures. The feeling of gold 
is there, but the meta! is tarnished, and 
worn to a low harmony. 

But it is for the mind rather than the 
senses that this treat has been prepared; 
here Mnemosyne, the muse of memory 
presides. Of all the centuries of English 
history, none lays hold more powerfully 
on the imagination than the eighteenth. 
It is remote enough to be romantic — not 
so long past as to be indistinct. None of 
the previous centuries have been brought 
so thoroughly within our understanding 
by literature ; the influences which actuate 
us, the aspirations which inspire us, the 
customs we observe, seem to have taken 
their birth among the men and women 
with whom Chesterfield, Walpole, Selwyn, 
and Boswell have made us so intimate. 
Admit that this is a superficial view of 
our civilization, but admit also that the 
gulf which separates us from medizval 
feeling lies on the far side of the seventeen 
hundreds, and that nothing divides us from 
the people of last century but the accident 
of —death. Even this separation is hard 
to realize as you encounter the gaze of 
one after another of the well-known per- 
sonages, whose eyes follow you somewhat 
wistfully as you pass along. 

So, as I have said, the afternoon had 
been to me one long delight. The ex- 
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citement of meeting —in the flesh, I had 
nearly said —at all events, of being in the 
visible presence of illustrious men and 
beautiful women, who had all borne a part 
in the making of England, had prevented 
my feeling the exhaustion I had surely 
earned. I drew a long sigh of gratitude 
on coming to the end of the gallery up- 
stairs, and finding a bench in a retired 
corner, I sat down to rest and meditate 
for a few minutes in the growing dusk. 
But the bodily part of me had its revenge 
for the long innings of the intellectual, 
and lulled by the tinkle of the fountain in 
the central court, I fell fast asleep. 

When I awoke, all was dark and silent. 
I shall never forget the bewilderment — 
the utter impossibility of recollecting 
where I was. I had actually to retrace 
mentally every action of the previous day, 
from the time I had left my house till I 
visited the pictures, and then —it was all 
clear. I had slept so long and so sound 
that I had been overlooked when the gal- 
lery was closed for the night, and—I 
WAS LOCKED IN. 

I had not even a lucifer match to enable 
me to see my watch. I was in total dark- 
ness, and scarcely dared to move, lest | 
should fall down some stairs, or run 
against a glass case. It was not cold — 
that was something to be thankful for, 
and, after all, the morning must come, and 
I had spent nights in far worse quarters 
than this. I was hungry, not ravenously 
so, for, with advancing years, I have 
grown to rely more on luncheon and less 
on dinner than of yore, —still, visions of 
consommé aux eufs pochés floated tanta- 
lizingly before me, and I thought tenderly 
of cételettes purée de-marrons. I rose and 
stretched myself; my slumbers on an 
oaken bench had been soft, but still — oak 
is oak and flesh is flesh. A clock within 
the building struck twelve, and suddenly, 
as the last sound of the bell died away, I 
became aware of a soft light spreading it- 
self through the rooms. It grew steadily, 
till at last every object was plainly visible 
— as plainly as in broad daylight, but with 
a difference. I cannot describe the strange 
nature of this light; it was very pure, very 
soft, yet penetrating, but it took me some 
minutes to realize its peculiarity — z¢ cast 
no shadows. It was indeed the “light 
that never was on sea or land.” The 
effect produced was one of interminable 
space ; the walls of the building and the 
picture-frames seemed to recede or be- 
come intangible, though the pictures them- 
selves remained as clear as before. Nay, 
more so; for presently they appeared to 
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disengage themselves, and I could hardly 
persuade myself that they were not living, 
though motionless, men and women. Their 
outlines rounded themselves or became 
more distinct, the discoloration of age or 
varnish slipped aside like a film, fresh 
hues revived in faded cheeks and tarnished 
dresses. And presently they began to 
move. I left my place and wandered 
about like one in a trance. With the 
darkness silence had ceased; the air was 
full of sound, but sound as unfamiliar and 
unearthly as the light. I could not at first 
distinguish its origin or nature, but as my 
ears became accustomed to it, I recog- 
nized it as the articulate speech of a crowd. 
I could catch words and sentences as one 
does in the babbie of a large assembly ; 
but, though it was human and English 
speech, it had the indescribably smad/ yet 
startlingly mear character of a voice 
sounding througha telephone. Zhe voices 
were those of the spirits of the pictures. 

I was still in the balcony; but no 
sooner did I realize that the spirits were 
speaking than | conceived a strong desire 
to go to. the South Gallery, where the por- 
traits of those distinguished in arts, let- 
ters, and science are collected. The 
narrow staircase happened to be occupied 
by two persons, one in military uniform, 
the other a slightly framed, middle-aged 
man, fantastically draped in a dark red 
furred mantle, and wearing long white lace 
cravat. I paused behind them, unwilling 
to interrupt their conversation by attempt- 
ing to pass. 

“Tam positively getting tired of this, 
Harry,” said he of the furred cloak. “I 
own I was delighted with it all at first; 
but a month among these people has 
driven me back upon the conviction I 
formed a hundred and fifty years ago, that 
hardly one in a hundred of the people we 
know are worthy of acquaintance, and 
were it not for you and Mason and two or 
three others, I should shrink from jump- 
ing out of the shades—like old Mrs. 
Nugent out of her po’chaise—into an 
assembly.” 

“Don’t be more misanthrope than of 
yore, dear Horace,” returned the soldier, 
turning so as to show me his handsome 
and intelligent countenance. “I shall 
return presently to look for you as soon 
as I have made my obeisance to the king ; 
and I know I shall find you closely hedged 
in by the petticoats of all the pretty 
women in the place. How long have I 
known you? Who will be more chagrined 
than you when the time comes that we all 
have to separate once more? How well I 
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remember your saying that, like a member 
of Parliament’s wife, you revived directly 
you came to London.’ 

“Yes; but recollect I was then impris- 
oned in a wretchedly constructed carcass. 
My life, for the last thirty years of it, was 
but one long stratagem to escape the gout, 
but my heart ever lay at Strawberry. 


Fortune, who scatters her gifts out of season, 
Though unkind to my limbs, had yet left me 
my reason. 


I lived much apart. You, who have ever 
moved in the great world, have been lured 
into believing init. I, from my groves — 
from my philosopher’s tub, if you will — 
obtained a clearer, less mek ss view, 
and could distinguish scarcely one who 
was not either scamp or dullard.” 

“ Horace, Horace!” said the soldier 
quietly, smiling but shaking his head. 

“Harry, you know there are excep- 
tions,” returned the other; “none knows 
better than yourself how grateful I am for 
them. Never suppose that I hold myself 
to be one of these exceptions. I have not, 
like Pope, 


Made every vice and private folly known 
In friend or foe, a stranger to his own. 


Nay, I have lived selfishly, peevishly, with 
shallow joys and narrow aim, but, thank 
heaven ! I have never been found dull. I 
may have often been hated, but I never 
was dreaded as a bore. I have seldom 
been loved, but many have coveted my 
society. Gods! what is the cruel law of 
moral chemistry that makes dulness aa 
inevitable ingredient of temperance and 
chastity? Now begone! do your devoir 
and return. I shall wait about for you.” 

Left alone, he paced restlessly up and 
down the landing muttering to himself, 
and smiling with a peculiar, calm, though 
penetrating look in his dark eyes. They, 
and a sensitive mouth, redeemed the 
harshness of his features, which were of 
bloodless pallor, though suffused with the 
fire of intelligence. I grew impatient to 
descend to the lower rooms, now crowded 
with company, whence rose an ever-in- 
creasing murmur of voices, and, while 
attempting to pass the cloaked figure of 
the unknown, he turned so quickly that 1 
had to draw back with an apology, lest I 
should have run up against him. 

“ Beseech you, sir! do not apologize,” 
he exclaimed with a courtly bow. 

“TI was afraid I startled you, sir,” I 
said. 

“ Nay, sir, I have no nerves now, yet I 
pray you will not put yourself to the exer- 
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tion of shouting ” (I was aware that my too 
earthly voice was in loud contrast to the 
delicate, metallic tones in which I was 
addressed), “I am not deaf. But stay — 
I do not know —I have not the honor of 
recognizing your features ; your dress too 
— pardon me— but have I the good for- 
tune to address a living gentleman?” 

I owned to the substantial fact. 

“1 am indeed fortunate; it is what I 
have longed for for years. Oh, you were 
afraid of running up against me! My dear 
sir, you may run ¢hrough me if you please, 
I should never feel it. I ama have-been 
—a phantom —a mere simulacrum. And 
you — you are still realy solid.” 

“TI am indeed,” I answered excitedly, 
“and I’m so glad to meet you, for I’m tre- 
mendously interested in spooks —I beg 
your pardon—in spirits. I never saw 
one before.” 

“ Well, I am infinitely at your service, 
sir,” he rejoined ; “and I think I can sym- 
pathize with you. Let me make myself 
known to you — I am the ‘ uncle of the late 
Earl of Orford ;’ it is possible you may 
have heard of me as Horace Walpole.” 
(I bowed.) “ Well, as you know, I became 
Lord Orford later. You look perplexed 
— permit me to explain. We have been 
brought here by our great-grandchildren 
to illustrate the history of our century — 
that is to say, our portraits have been 
brought here, and we — that is, our disem- 
bodied spirits — are permitted — nay, 
directed — to associate ourselves with our 
pictures each night from twelve to three. 
This, as you probably are aware, is a 
standing order in the Shades, wherever 
our pictures happen to be ; the only choice 
allowed us is as to which of our portraits 
we shall attach ourselves for the night. 
Now it so happens that every existing 
portrait of me hangs in a country-house 
where itis the rarest thing possible for 
anything of more consideration than a 
mouse to be stirring after midnight. 
Hence the peculiar pleasure which I expe- 
rienced when I realized that you are still 
in the flesh.” 

Then in the politest manner, but with 
an eagerness which he tried unsuccess- 
fully to disguise, my new acquaintance 
pressed me with questions about what was 
going on in the great world — politics, art, 
the theatres, the law courts, society of 
rank, the construction and prospects of the 
Cabinet—on each and all of these he 
found me totally unable to inform him. 
For literature and science, the only fields 
with which I can claim any familiarity, he 
manifested a deplorable contempt. 
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“ My dear sir,” he said, “I ama fellow 
of the Royal Society; but I have very 
rarely attended their meetings. Each 
time I have done so I have conceived a 
deeper distaste for the task of Sisyphus ; 
each succeeding generation is engaged in 
dispelling the fallacies of that which pre- 
ceded it. As for literature, it is to the 
realities of life merely what the steam is 
to the punch-bowl —a pleasantly scented 
vapor, only a whet to the thirst of one who 
has learnt deep drinking.” 

“Yet you were yourself a successful 
author,” I hazarded. “Lord Byron has 
affirmed that in the ‘Castle of Otranto’ 
and the ‘ Mysterious Mother’ you proved 
yourself the ‘father of the first romance 
and the last tragedy in our language,’ and 
therefore deserving of higher renown than 
any of his lordship’s contemporaries.” 

“High praise indeed,” said Mr. Wal- 
pole, “though its value, like water, can- 
not rise above the level of its source ; and 
I must say I never suspected his lordship 
of literary proclivities.” 

“Literary proclivities!” I. exclaimed ; 
“that is surely a mild expression for the 
capacity of the author of ‘Childe Har- 
old.’” 

“ Ah, I see how it is,” he replied; “ we 
must be talking of different men. The 
only Lord Byron whom / knew was he 
who killed poor Mr. Chaworth ina duel.” 

Whereupon I pointed out to him the 
poet Byron (213), whom I happened to 
recognize at the moment, lounging in a 
doorway, and explained to him that praise 
from a poet of such high order was praise 
indeed. 

“I see you wonder that I know nothing 
of your great men. _Sir, in the Shades we 
mingle only with those whom we knew on 
earth. We see countless — myriad forms ; 
but we have no means of knowing them. 
Our only chance of becoming acquainted 
with what is going on in our old homes 
exists in the exceedingly rare occasions 
when we encounter and converse with one 
still living. You told me that you had 
never before seen a spirit; only thrice 
since I breathed my last have I met with 
living human beings. One was a wretched 
housemaid, who dropped her candlestick 
and fled screaming; another was the 
owner of one of my portraits, who had lin- 
gered long over his port in the dining- 
room where that portrait hung, was seized 
with apoplexy, and expired in my pres- 
ence a few minutes after midnight, just as 
my spirit disengaged itself from the can- 
vas; on the third occasion, a couple of 


house-breakers, seeing me standing on | 
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the carpet, took to their heels. So you 
must be indulgent to the curiosity I 
showed just now in questioning you about 
the affairs of the world. But to return to 
the subject we were discussing — litera- 
ture. ’Tis very true, ’tis a pretty pastime 
for middle and old age — no pleasanter 
incident than the post bringing the proof- 
sheets ; but it is not work to fill a young, 
strong life. Ifa man has learnt to put his 
mettle into real work before he is thirty, 
depend upon it he will not be content to 
spend the rest of his life gathering the 
leaves of Parnassus.” 

He spoke scornfully, and being some- 
thing of a quill-driver myself, I had an 
uncomfortable feeling of inferiority to the 
spectre. 

“T feel that I am detaining you from the 
society of your friends below, sir,” I said, 
preparing to move on. 

“Friends!” he sighed, with a slight 
shrug of the shoulders, “alas! most of 
these are absent — Mr. Chute, Sir Horace 
Mann, Madame de Deffand—they are 
not here, though I should not complain, 
having General Conway, who left us just 
now, and Mr. Mason. Pray, do not leave 
me; you do not conceive what keen pleas- 
ure it gives me to converse with one in 
warm flesh and blood — sure, there never 
was one who so loved the world as I, or 
who understood it so well. Yet I flatter 
myself I parted with it with some philos- 
ophy.” 

The charm of his manner emboldened 
me to express the wish that he would 
point out to me some of the people he 
knew ; he agreed to do so, and as we de- 
scended the stairs, he explained how he 
came to be so fantastically dressed. 

“It was a sudden freak. Since we 
came to town, I have each night attached 
myself to Hogarth’s portrait of me (253) 
(you see we are all numbered like con- 
victs) 0s 

‘* And are out on ticket-of-leave,” I in- 
terrupted, coarsely enough, though luckily 
the allusion was lost on Mr. Walpole. 

** But to-night,” he continued, the fancy 
seized me to lodge in a wretched sopra 
portas (314), that I had done for Mrs. 
Kitty Clive, dimidium anime mee.” 

“Ah ! that accounts, sir, for my not 
recognizing you at once,” I exclaimed. 

“What!” he replied, “you know my 
old olive velvet suit. Lord! I had grown 
sick of it; it clung to me like a cerecloth, 
and I had no alternative but to don this 
masquerade.” 

The sound of my footfall, the only one 
in that great assembly, caused every one 
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to look round, though I trod as lightly as 
possible. People looked at me with a 
well-bred stare; most of them recognized 
my companion, and began to crowd round 
him, so that for some time we got no fur- 
ther than the foot of the staircase. 

“You know that lady in the laylock 
dress?” Mr. Walpole whispered to me, 
as he bowed in return to a gracious smile 
from a handsome lady, leading a round- 
faced little boy. “ That is Lady Pembroke 
(137); verily an earthly paragon, and with- 
cui doubt she is now a heavenly saint, for 
her husband inflicted martyrdom upon her. 
Yonder is he (132), in a scarlet uniform 
and a big red face. He left her, you 
know, and eloped with the pretty Scotch 
Miss Hunter, and was afterwards brute 
enough to insult the wife of whom he 
was unworthy, because she hesitated to 
divorce him. Of all the ladies I have 
known, she most fulfils the ideal of grande 
dame.” 

I remembered the painful story, and as 
I looked from one to the other of this ill- 
matched pair, I could not but reflect that 
the lady, whose face, with all its beauty, 
told of a celd and formal nature, was 
scarcely one to hold in thrall a man of 
violent passions and impulsive disposition. 

“La! Mr. Walpole, I vow I was dying 
to meet with you. Come, give me your 
arm and take me fora saunter. My good- 
for-nothing husband has gone off with 
Mrs. Garrick— Lord knows’ where! 
Won’t you avenge me?” 

This was one of the loveliest creatures 
I had ever seen; she had eyes of wonder- 
ful softness and brilliancy, and a charm of 
gesture and manner, of movement of head 
and hands, that was altogether bewitching. 
No wonder that Mr. Walpole, forgetful of 
my existence, turned to offer his arm, say- 
ing, ** With all the pleasure in life, Mrs. 
Sheridan ” (55), but at that moment the 
hand of another lady was laid on his sleeve, 
and he bowed low to Elizabeth, Duchess of 
Devonshire (155), a charming phantom in 
clouds of laces, little bows of pink ribbon, 
light blue sash, and powdered hair. Oh, 
what an apparition of beauty! Rest as- 
sured that I, in the unmitigated broad- 
cloth of the nineteenth century, carrying 
a shocking umbrella in one hand and a 
shabby chimney-pot hat in the other, felt 
sufficiently abject in her presence. 

Mrs. Sheridan’s eyes flashed wickedly, 
and her lips formed a decided pout as she 
drew her hand away from Mr. Walpoie’s 
arm, and exclaiming, * Nay; but I am not 
to be put off with the decimal part of a 
man! ’tis a pity that I never can find you 
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except in vulgar fractions, sir,” tossed her 
pretty head, floated off, and was lost in the 
crowd. 

“What a pretty creature she is!” said 
the duchess, as her dark eyes followed the 
petulant beauty; “I don’t wonder Mr. 
Sheridan eloped with her.” 

“T could condone duelling,” answered 
Mr. Walpole, “ if the cause was always as 
worthy as that for which he fought two.” 

“Poor little thing!” observed the 
Duchess of Gordon (131), who, looking 
charming in her white muslin dress, had 
joined our group, and had witnessed what 
had passed, “‘ you should devote yourself 
to her to-night, Mr. Walpole; if she finds 
her husband she will make him a scene; 
she has a sharp tongue, and cannot bear 
to see our friend Sherry as he is to-night.” 

She made a significant motion of her 
hand to her lips. 

“ Ah, is it so again?” sighed Mr. Wal- 
pole, shaking his head sadly; “the pity 
of it, the pity of it! that such a matchless 
wit should be so recklessly blunted. Yet 
he, of all men, might surely echo Ben 
Jonson, — 


Leave but one kiss within the cup, 
And I?ll not look for wine.’’ 


“Pah! I’d never spend a kiss upon a 
sot,” said the duchess, tossing her chin. 

“ Yet they say of you, duchess, that you 
spent many kisses in the service of a 
country that holds more sots than any in 
the world.” 

“Fie! Mr. 


Walpole,” returned the 
duchess, who spoke with a strong Scottish 
accent, “ I cannot have my character tra- 
duced before this gentleman ” (pointing to 


me). ‘ Mr. Walpole refers,” she contin- 
ued, addressing herself to me; and as she 
spoke, her manner, which had been lan- 
guid and as of one weary, brightened into 
animation, —“ Mr. Walpole refers, you 
must know, to my recruiting service. My 
duke received the king’s commission to 
raise a regiment of Gordon Highlanders ; 
the fellows showed no disposition to enlist 
in the Hanoverian army, even at the bid- 
ding of the Cock o’ the North, so I came 
tothe rescue. I allowed every man who 
would take the shilling to take it with his 
lips from between mine. I vow I was 
vastly sorry when the battalion was at its 
full strength of a thousand.” 

“ Jane, Jane, you are incorrigible !” said 
the other duchess; “you always made 
yourself out worse than you are.” 

“Better to be a saint, my dear, and act 
the sinner, than be a sinner and act the 
saint.” 
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“ And how would your Grace judge a 
poor mime,” asked a gentleman (329) in 
brown coat and lace ruffles, who over- 
heard the last remark, “ who both ¢s and 
acts the sinner?” 

“By a new decalogue, specially framed 
to embrace every case from Macbeth’s to 
Abel Drugger’s,” was the reply, “ and even 
that will require a codicil to deal with Mr. 
Garrick, who has shown so little regard 
for the old law.” 

Zi was nota grimace — it was a transfor- 
mation —that came over the great actor’s 
features; never had I seen a human coun- 
tenance so completely altered by momen- 
tary contortion of the muscles. “Ah!” 
he exclaimed, his face resuming its natural 
intelligent beauty, and his black eyes 
sparkling merrily, “ what can be more ap- 
propriate ? — here comes the third Grace. 
Your Grace,” he said to the beautiful 
Elizabeth Gunning, Duchess of Hamilton 
and of Argyll (130), as she joined our 
group, “ we will, if you please, reverse the 
procedure in the judgment of Paris; I 
claim to be tried by the three goddesses.” 

“You must first allot us our parts,” 
answered the third duchess (in whose 
beauty, I may remark parenthetically, I 
was sadly disappointed, though that may 
have been the fault of the painter), as she 
took a delicate pinch of snuff from the 
jewelled box handed to her by the Duchess 
of Devonshire. 

“Unless,” replied Garrick, “I am al- 
lowed the same facilities as Paris enjoyed, 
I can only allot the parts according to the 
make-up ; and your Grace, in that magnifi- 
cent robe of crimson velvet and ermine, 
can fill no other part but that of Juno, 
But you must remember that the milliner’s 
art was not allowed to interfere with 
Paris’s impartiality.” 

“ For shame, sir!” cried the Duchess 
of Gordon; “how dare you make such a 
suggestion to the mothers of three fami- 
lies?” 

All fell a-laughing — though I confess 
to having felt a little shocked at the free- 
dom with which an actor spoke in the 
presence of these great ladies. 

“* Well, well, ladies,” observed Garrick, 
“have it as you will; 1 throw myself on 
the mercy of the court, but I beg that in 
trying my case you will bear in mind the 
appeal made by an Irish counsel, who, in 
defending a prisoner, besought the jury to 
remember the Scriptural doctrine, that 
there isjmore joy in heaven over one guilty 
person who is acquitted, than over ninety 
and nine innocent ones who are con- 
victed!” 
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Suddenly all was hushed, and with a 
look of comical terror they separated, 
leaving Mr. Walpole and me in the pres- 
ence of a lady of middle age and extraor- 
dinary appearance, fantastically arrayed 
in Oriental dress. I observed that Mr. 
Walpole shuddered slightly, though he was 
too well-bred to exhibit any expression 
except one of courteous deference to the 
new-comer. 

“ Well, I declare,” she exclaimed in a 
high key, “that is too bad. I heard you 
all laughing; and I am dying to hear some 
fun, and they have all run away as if I had 
the plague. Why did you let them go, 
Mr. Walpole?” 

“JT never aspired to have the slightest 
control over persons of your sex, madam,” 
replied he, in tones of mock solemnity. 
“I can, however, easily divine that their 
Graces have gone in search of more divert- 
ing company than mine.” 

She gave a discontented little laugh, 
reminding me for all the world of a wicked 
fairy. 

Well, sir, and isn’t it cruelly cold here 
to-night! La! howI could ever be fool 
enough to come back to this odious cli- 
mate, only fit for seals and wild geese! 
And then everything is penetrated with 
the horrid odeur anglaise —the smell of 
coal smoke. I declare I have never been 
clear of the catarrh since I landed.” 

* Your ladyship’s toilet is certainly bet- 
ter adapted for the latitude of the Golden 
Horn than an island in the North Sea,” 
observed Mr. Walpole, with a malicious 
glitter in his eye, as he glanced at her open 
vest, wide silken trousers, and girdle 
which Lady Mary Wortley Montagu (251) 
chose to wear. 

“* You seem on your way to a dal masgué, 
Mr. Walpole,” retorted the lady, pointing 
to the white domino which he carried 
aside ; ‘‘the time was, you used to rail at 
such frivolities. I am glad to see 


Senior et melium fis accedente senecta.”’ 


I was surprised to hear a lady quote 
Horace so glibly and with such a correct 
i but Mr. Walpole only smiled and 
said, — 

“In common with snakes and some 
other of the lower animals, 1 possess that 
of occasionally casting my slough, whereas 
your ladyship, dove-like, seems to have but 
one suit of feathers.” 

“You must at least admit that they are 
fine ones. But you men are all the same; 
you would have us all dressed alike, laced 
and powdered ” (‘* And washed,” I heard 





Mr. Walpole mutter), “ no matter what our 
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figures and faces are like. Now I hold 
that the woman who ca do without stays 
is a fool to wear them. Ah, I remember 
what the dear king, when he was Prince of 
Wales, used to say about me— but you 
and I, Mr. Walpole, have been long 
enough about the court to know that the 
motto on all palace gates is ‘ Hush.’” 

“Heaven forbid, madam!” ejaculated 
Mr. Walpole impatiently. “I never was 
about the court a moment longer than I 
could help, and never will be.” Then, as 
if to change the subject, “ Pray, don’t I 
see his Grace, your father, yonder? I 
have not remarked his Grace before in 
our assembly.” 

“Nay, it is not possible, for by some 
strange omission his portrait is not hung.” 
(I fancied I heard Mr. Walpole mutter 
under his breath, “It was a greater omis- 
sion not to hang the original,” but perhaps 
my ears deceived me.) “ We poor shades, 
you know, can only go where are our pic- 
tures. But, indeed, I scarcely regret his 
absence ; the duke has been little of a 
father to me since his unfortunate second 
marriage. Monstrous! that a man should 
be allowed to marry a chit ofa girl 
younger than his three married daughters, 
Did you ever hear the smart epigram 
written about my young stepmother ? — 


Her beauty, like the Scripture feast, 
To which the invited never came, 
Deprived of the intended guest, 
Was given to the blind and tame.”’ 


“Ha, ha! yes, I fancy I have heard 
them before.* But, indeed, I never fail to 
wonder at the blindness of the man who, 
once delivered from matrimony, chooses 
to surrender his liberty a second time. 
Chi perde moglie eun quattrino, ha gran 
perdita del guattrino.’ 

“In the present instance,” said Lady 
Mary, bridling, “* Mr. Walpole speaks with 
fess than his usual courtesy; he surely 
forgets that the moglie in question was 
my mother.” 

My companion bit his lip. 

“True,” he said, “ few persons can vie 
with your ladyship in the happy use 
of polyglot quotation. Good-evening, Mr. 
Pope ” (204), he exclaimed, stopping an 
ugly little man in a bright green cloak and 
scarlet cap who was hobbling by; “active 
o —_ I see, and with an eye upon every- 

Oo ata 
“Mr. Walpole, your very humble ser- 


* Written on Miss Pelham’s nae to Lord Lin- 


coln, these lines occur in a letter of Walpole’s to Sir 


Horace Mann. 
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vant,” replied the poet stiffly, rolling his 
protruding, watery eyes. 

As soon as Lady Mary caught sight of 
him she was off, her Turkish draperies 
flying behind her. 

“As for humility —that we know is 
your constant failing, my dear sir,” said 
Mr. Walpole, watching her retreating fig- 
ure, “and there is no doubt that on this 
occasion you have done me valuable ser- 
vice. I believe no one but yourself could 
put a stop to that woman’s tongue. Few 
people can tempt me to rudeness; but 
there is something in her restlessness, 
her vanity, her continual innuendo about 
the prince of Wales’s passion for her, her 
scraps of Latin, and her ridiculous affec- 
tation, that makes me forget all breed- 
ing.” 

‘*The lady seems at least to have this 
singular gift,” sneered Mr. Pope, “that 
she can make Mr. Walpole speak with 
absolute sincerity.” 

So saying the poet passed on, leaving 
Mr. Walpole somewhat disconcerted. He 
turned to me with a shade of confusion, 
and remarked, — 

“ The aid of a common libeller to rid 
one of a malicious blue-stocking is like 
encouraging the gout because it keeps 
other ailments away. Of all the persons 
of my acquaintance, I think I have just 
parted with the two I dislike most.” 

“Yet Lady Mary has left behind her 
the reputation of a wit,” I remarked. 

“ Oh, Iam not surprised,” replied Mr. 
Walpole; “she amuses some people. 
When they cannot laugh at her sallies 
they can always laugh at fer. But Lady 
Mary is well informed —far better than 
nine hundred and ninety-nine hundredths 
of her sex (or, for that matter, ours either) 
— what makes her ridiculous is that she 
is always straining for admiration. Ina 
young woman, ostentation of learning is 
endurable, because youth and grace atone 
for almost anything; but an old woman 
brandishing her accomplishments in your 
face only intensifies the unloveliness of 
age. Then she is forever imposing her 
company upon people far younger than 
herself, which is a common, but deplor- 
able, weakness. I suppose no one ever 
carried with him into old age a stronger 
disposition towards the society of young 
people than I did; but I had enough sa- 
gacity to perceive that the presence of an 
aged person is to them as a draught of 
cold air in a parlor—they are never at 
ease till it is shut out.” 

“At least you must give Lady Mary 
the credit of one service to her fellow- 
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creatures,” I persisted, feeling a little 
displeased at my companion’s ill-natured 
speech ; “she introduced inoculation for 
small-pox, did she not?” 

“Ah, my dear sir, you have indeed re- 
minded me of what I should be the last 
to forget, for no one could understand 
better the value of that invention. Yes; 
odious as I must ever regard Lady 
Mary’s character, conduct, and conversa- 
tion, let it be inscribed to her undying 
fame that she brought this blessing among 
our people. When I was young, what a 
state of society there was. Every man of 
position drenched his intellect with strong 
drink, every woman’s beauty must run the 
gauntlet of the most loathsome of all dis- 
eases. Thank God! I lived to see a great 
change in both respects, and half the im- 
provement we owed to Lady Mary’s im- 
portation. Yes, yes; give the devil his 
due and Lady Mary hers.” 

We had been moving during this con- 
versation towards the South Room, where 
there was a dense throng of figures. I 
followed Mr. Walpole to where half-a- 
dozen men were standing in earnest con- 
versation. They opened out to velcome 
him, and here I[ felt indeed that I was 
with the immortals. A stoutish man (276) 
with a plain, calm face, and dressed in a 
russet cloak, first addressed my compan- 
ion. 

“« Pray let us have the advantage of your 
opinion, Mr. Walpole ; there is, I am sure, 
no one better able to give a sound deci- 
sion on a question of literary taste.” 

Walpole. * Nay, Sir Joshua; but you 
are paying mea compliment that I have 
done nothing to deserve.” 

Reynolds. “* Ay, ay; but we have long 
ago made up our minds on that point. 
Have we not, gentlemen?” 

All expressed ready assent except one 
man of remarkable appearance (205). He 
was very stout, his brow and jaws were 
peculiarly heavy, and the flesh was rolled 
round his deep-set, twinkling eyes, so as 
almost to give him the look of blindness. 

“Sir,” he said, “I am always slow to 
make up my mind, and equally slow to 
change it.” 

Rey. “ Weil, the discussion arose thus: 
Mr. Boswell (313) expressed admiration 
for the poetry of Allan Ramsay, in which 
Dr. Johnson could not agree. Now Mr. 
Boswell very happily quoted some lines 
which seemed to me greatly to the credit 
of the poet.” 

Fohnson, * Yes, sir, because he was a 
Scotchman ; but they would not do credit 
to any one else.” 
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Boswell, “1 am sure, sir, you would 
not so often speak harshly of my coun- 
try if you could realize how much I love 
it. 

Foh. * Sir, if your country is so worthy 
of your love, none of us will interfere to 
prevent you returning to it—and staying 
there.” 

Dr. Johnson shook with immoderate 
laughter at his own joke, screwing up his 
rugged face and knocking the end of his 
cane on the floor. 

Bos. (seeming to relish, rather than to 
resent, the rebuff). ‘ Sir, we recognize in 
you such unerring judgment and discrimi- 
nation that it will be the happiest day of 
my life when I shall convince you that the 
Scots are a noble race.” 

Wai. “ Pray, sir, is there any difference 
between judgment and discrimination ?” 

Bos. *“ Perhaps as much, sir, as between 
common sense and wisdom.” 

Wad, “ Then I take it there is not much, 
for common sense seems to me to be but 
the retail quantity of the stock in trade 
wisdom.” 

Bos. “ Possibly sir; but we are rash to 
interpret terms in the presence of the great 
lexicographer. Pray, sir, what is your 
opinion?” 

Foh. * Why, this, sir; that I have lost 
all idea equally of your judgment or dis- 
crimination, wisdom or common sense, 
since you chose to publish one of my let- 
ters without my leave.” 

Bos. “ Pray, sir, consider how strong 
was the temptation.” 

Fok. * Sir,some characters are so weak 
that they find every temptation too 
strong.” 

I feit quite sorry for poor Mr. Boswell, 
who persevered with singular ill success 
to restore his learned friend to good hu- 
mor, and cut a very sorry figure in the 
attempt. Yet he seemed actually to enjoy 
it, looking round for our approbation at 
each new sally of Johnson’s, and I ob- 
served that from time to time he made 
pencil notes in a small book he carried. 

Bos. “1 am sorry we cannot conclude 
our discussion on Allan Ramsay's poetry, 
for here, I see, comes his son and name- 
sake (260), the painter. Permit me to re- 
call you to the subject of our conversation 
last night, — the advantage of country over 
town life.” 

Foh. “Sir, will waste none of my 
time in discussing paradox. Let’s have 
no more on’t; it is neither entertaining 
nor instructive.” 

Bos. “ Relatively, perhaps, rural life is 
not so satisfying as life in the city; but 
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abstractedly, I am convinced that it is 
preferable.” 

Foh. “Sir, I once knew a man who 
always wore a night-cap instead of a wig; 
abstractedly, the night-cap was the better 
head-gear, but relatively it was the worse ; 
for when he would go abroad, the boys 
ran after him and hooted him.” 

Bos. * Well, sir, many a time I was in 
the humor to spend my life in the desert.” 

Foh. “Sir, none of your friends would 
have hindered your spending it in your 
native land, and there, an it pleased you, 
you might have laid aside both wig and 
night-cap and donned a fool’s cap.” 

Rey. “1 see you cannot forgive the 
Scotch, sir. At least they have one merit, 
they produce good gardeners.” 

Fok. “ Yes, sir, because in that wretch- 
ed climate nothing grows spontaneously. 
Even barley must be sown in a green- 
house. Come, sir [to Boswell], let us be 
gone; I see one coming in whose com- 
pany I am in no mind to be, stil! less to 
be exhibited by him as a laughing-stock 
on the stage.” 

I followed his glance and beheld one 
approaching dressed in a white coat and 
yellow waistcoat (235). Mr. Walpole ex- 


plained to me that this was Mr. Foote, the 
actor, “the only man for whom that bear 


is terrified.” 

“ Nay, sir,” remarked one who had 
hitherto been silent, whom I recognized 
as Mr. Oliver Goldsmith (211), “ you do 
him injustice; that man has nothing of 
the bear but his hide.” ° 

Rey. “ Well said, old friend! I would 
rather leave my character in your kindly 
keeping than with any one else of my ac- 
quaintance.” 

Wai. “1 am not so amiable, gentle- 
men; I recognize the manners and the 
voice of the charming animal as well as 
the hide.” 

Goldsmith. “ Surely, Mr. Walpole, you 
cannot be biind to his excellent sense and 
charitable disposition.” 

Wail. “1 admit them freely, sir; but 
that is no reason that his brutalities should 
be hailed as dons mots, or that one who 
has all the bigotry of a washerwoman 
should be hailed as a philosopher.” 

Gold. “It is a good sign of his nature 
that his friends are infinitely attached to 
him.” 

Wal. “’Tis to be regretted he does not 
make a better choice of them. That un- 
happy Scotchman fawns like a spaniel 
the more he is belabored, and absolutely 
revels on the ill-nature of his patron.” 

“Ah, Horace, my boy!” rang out a 
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cheery voice behind us, “ you keep excel- 
lent company, I am happy to see.” 

Turning round, we saw a gentleman (33) 
in dark blue, with the ribbon and star of 
the Bath, with a pleasant jovial expression 
on his face, and leaning on the arm of one 
(32) wearing a grey wig and acrimson coat, 
with ribbon and star of the Garter. 

“ Sir, I am delighted to see you are in 
good health,” said Mr. Walpole, with a 
respectful bow to the first; then, with an- 
other bow to him in crimson, *“ my Lord 
Chesterfield, your most obedient servant.” 

“Ha, Horace! I notice you cannot for- 
get the conventionalities of our old world,” 
replied he whom I recognized as Sir Rob- 
ert Walpole, the father of my cicerone. 
“ Health —egad! Iam tempted to wish 
sometimes for a twinge of gout, to delude 
me into the idea that I still possess 
flesh and bones. Look you, you dog! 
there are half a score of fine ladies hunt- 
ing for you in the other room; your niece, 
the Duchess of Gloucester, especially 
commands. your presence.” 

“ ] will wait upon her Royal Highness 
without delay, sir,” replied Mr. Walpole. 

Lord Chesterfield turned his somewhat 
harsh face full upon the last speaker, with 
a kind of wistful look in his dark eyes, and, 
after gazing in silence for a moment, 
said, — 

“ Young sir, forgive what might be im- 
pertinence in one nearer your own age. 
You possess that charm of manner which, 
it seems to me, the new generation disdain 
to cultivate.” 

“1 can only account for it,” Mr. Wal- 
pole answered, with a frank smile, “by 
the fact that I have studied to acquire the 
good breeding of my father and his 
friends.” 

Lord Chesterfield sighed; Sir Robert 
gave us a careless nod, and as they moved 
on Mr. Walpole led me swiftly towards 
the West Gallery, wherein the royal 
personages were holding court. Was it 
possible, thought I to myself, that this 
rubicund, burly country gentleman was 
really the father of the sallow, dark-eyed, 
slightly limbed creature by my side.* 
Never was there such a slight cast on the 
doctrine of heredity. Mr. Walpole seemed 
to divine my thoughts, for bending a pen- 
etrating glance upon me, he said, — 

“« My father’s exterior and mine are not 
very similar, are they? We resemble 
each other in this, at least, that I have car- 
ried into practice in private life the motto 
which continually ensured the success of 


* It was currently believed that Horace Walpole 
really owed his existence to Carr, Lord Hervey. 
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his long administration — guzefa non mo- 
vere.” 

‘“Who is that gentleman in blue coat 
and gold buttons, just entering the West 
Gallery?” I asked. 

“What! you do not recognize him/ 
My dear sir, he would be but ill pleased if 
he thought that possible. Fame (and port 
wine) are his daily — his only diet; thatis 
Mr. William Pitt (117). It would be folly 
to deny the ability of one who became 
prime minister at twenty-four; but, Lord! 
what a crop of discontent and disaster has 
been sown by his inexperience, vanity, 
and insolence. Saw you ever such a 
haughty countenance, such audacious dis- 
dain of his fellows? 


Pert without fire, without experience sage, 

Young with more art than Shelburne drew 
from age, 

With studied dignity and solemn state 

This young Octavius rises to debate, 

Nor county members think his speech too 


long, : 
While words, like treacle, trickle from his 
tongue. 


Ah! but look you, sir, who comes behind 
him. That gentleman, I mean, in the 
murrey coat, unpowdered hair, and with 
those dark, strangely arched brows.” 

“Who is that?” I asked. 

“The greatest that ever thumped the 
Treasury-box; Charles James Fox (122), 
whose genius soars above the capacity of 
his rival as you may see the towers of 
Westminster Abbey overshadow the puny 
pile of St. Margaret’s Church. Look on 
him, my dear sir, for it is he that re- 
deemed our Parliament from the humdrum 
of the Butes, the Norths, the Chathams, 
who, since my father’s day, had grown 
round it as fungus collects on an aged oak. 
At his voice Liberty raised her drooping 
head — but I must beware of rhapsodizing 
like Mr. Boswell, or fulminating like Ju- 
nius. By the by, I suppose no one ever 
reads the ‘ Letters of Junius’ nowadays.” 

“Indeed they do, sir,” I answered 
warmly; “they must ever remain splendid 
specimens of style.” 

“In our days,” said Mr. Walpole, “ half 
their piquancy lay in the fact that no one 
knew who wrote them. It was really 
vastly diverting —every one in the oppo- 
sition with a grain of literary ability was 
in turn suspected; indeed, when I left the 
earth, five-and-twenty years after the ap- 
pearance of the last of the letters, the 
controversy about their orthodoxy was 
still proceeding.” 

“It is not ended yet,” I remarked. 
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“ Not ended yet /” he exclaimed ; ‘* you 
don’t mean to tel] me the secret has never 
come out? Oh! this is an amazing piece 
of fun.” 

He was evidently very much tickled, 
rubbing his hands together, and chuckling 
gently. 

“Then you know who was the real 
author?” I inquired eagerly. 

“ Know? of course I know; I thought 
all the world had either forgotten the let- 
ters or knew all about them by this time. 
Really, if you feel any curiosity about it, I 
do not see why I should not gratify it, for I 
fancy you are the only person within these 
walls to whom it is still asecret. Pardon 
me one moment, sir; I will return immedi- 
ately and tell you all about the hoax, but 
I see her Royal Highness, my niece, ex- 
pecting me.” 

Leaving me on the rack of impatience, 
he went up to a tall lady in white, with a 
scarlet mantle (68), standing near the door 
of the Presence Chamber. They spoke 
together earnestly for some minutes, and 
then, even as I watched them, a shadow 
seemed to fill the space around me, the 
light dwindled, the figures melted away, 
the walls closed in once more, and I stood 
alone in the hall. Just thena clock struck 
three, and all became pitch-dark. I groped 
my way cautiously to a seat, and sat down 
to wait for morning. 

It was maddening to think how near I 
had been to solve the riddle which has 
perplexed generations. Fool that I had 
been not to think of mentioning it sooner! 
Well, well, it could not be helped now; I 
had undergone a wonderful experience. I 
hac been in the very presence of the de- 
parted ; their voices still rang in my ears, 
the faint perfume of the ladies’ dresses 
still floated in the air. Yet, must I con- 
fess it? the uppermost thought in my 
mind was one of delight that 1 was soon 
to return to the society of my iiving 
friends. My books —some, the works of 
those I had been with just now, others, 
that told me of their lives — would be 
dearer to me than ever; but I had seen 
nothing in the men and women of the past 
to make me think them better than their 
descendants. History preserves what is 
memorable, excellent, or notorious in the 
departed; authors are always on their 
best behavior ; if they record what is com- 
monplace, despicable, or dull, they are not 
read — that is all. The dust gathers un- 
disturbed on volumes that contain nothing 
that is grand, witty, wicked, or romantic; 
we devour those that make the past seem 
nobler and more gay than the present 
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But I had been a witness that human 
nature with periwigs, swords, and lace 
ruffles differs not at all from the same with 
chimney-pot hats and silk umbrellas, and 
I found myself muttering old Villon’s 
line: — 

Mieux vaut goujat .debout qu’empereur en- 


terré. 
HERBERT MAXWELL. 





From The National Review. 
THE FAIR OPHELIA OF A HIGHLAND 
GLEN. 


THE tranquillized energies of nature — 
the hushed winds and the waters in re- 
pose —have their native home in the 
Braes of Balquhidder. Equidistant from 
Loch Dochart on the north, and from 
Loch Katrine on the south, they are a gra- 
cious salvage from the omnivorous opera- 
tions of the civil engineer. The glen road 
from the east conducts to a bridle-path on 
the west; the bridle-path goes to the puz- 
zling sheep-walks and the mist on the 
heights that overlook the purple recesses 
of the Glenfalloch and Luss countries. 
The mountain burns, “ made motionless by 
distance,” run down like lace into Lochs 
Doine and Voil, as their manner was when 
turbulent Bob Roy, the ruins of whose 
abode over the valley may yet be seen 
near where the two lochs drain Inverloch- 
larig, was a source of misery to himself 
and others. No human storm now dis- 
turbs these peaceful regions, or raises the 
echoes in the passes, in the glens, or from 
the braes. The bleat of sheep, the lowing 
of kine, the croak of the grouse, the quack 
of the duck, and, when the twilight falls, 
the hooting of the owl, have succeeded to 
the fiery reprisals of hardly remembered 
chieftains’ names. Few people go their 
way, unless when the tourist loosens him- 
self from his grime and grind in congested 
centres and propels his tired senses 
through scenes that bless all men, with 
uplifted peaks among the clouds. Here, 
indeed, is man never less alone than when 
alone ; for, as Addison would have said 
if he had seen the Braes of Balquhidder, 
the altar to the 2xo0wz God may as well at 
length be erected on the dominating sum- 
mit of Ben More. Only gentle adventures 
are now possible where these lights and 
shadows play on the mountains, or go 
fleeting on the surface of the waters, for 
the madding crowd comes not here to in- 
vade the pastoral attributes of the social 
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life. Itis still in the world, however, and 
as such is capable of furnishing the urgent 
surprise and its own instance of the weary 
round of mortal sorrow. 

The night was thickening in late Sep- 
tember, and a brooding peace was lying 
low in the valley, when, going home from 
near the bosom of the braes, a light where 
no light should be glimmered red on the 
margin of Loch Voil. The wheel road was 
creamy white as it wound and unwound 
itself under the birch and larch copses, 
and the light, whatever caused it, was yet 
a mile away. There was no known stran- 
ger in the glen, and the braes, I remem- 
bered, remain superior to manufacturing 
industry. Butever as the recurring prom- 
ontory was rounded, the light gleamed 
there — for the fashion of Loch Voil is, in 
graceful, coying curves, to play hide and 
seek with the responding slopes. At last 
the bend was reached where the light was 
inresidence. A tripod of sticks suspended 
a pot, below which lay dying the embers 
of a wood fire. It was within a few yards 
of the margin of the loch, and down from 
the road by about as many. A curve in- 
ward to the ascending wood, and init a 
great boulder growing birches, had been 
chosen for a process and purpose as yet 
hidden. One ofthe birches bore clothes, 
as if there had been a washing. It was 
too meek a display for a gipsy encamp- 
ment, and then washing, as arule, is nota 
virtue of gipsies. The conjecture lasteda 
moment and was gone, but not before the 
figure of a woman came on to the stage of 
this little drama, as if deposited by the 
mountain burn. It was a slender figure, 
thinly clad, having a brown woollen nap- 
kin pinned under the chin, and a sense of 
tartan about the shoulders. In silence she 
went on, fastening and unfastening the 
clothes on and off the twigs, and ever and 
anon giving the curious “click” in the 
air, which may be called the art accom- 
plishment of laundry-maids. By and by 
she came towards where the fire was, 
and, without her seeing me, I saw her face 
to face from the road, three or four yards 
above where she stood gazing west with 
her hands on her waist. 

The face was a worn one. It was vis- 
ibly sad. It was a face in ruins; but, like 
all ruins, it was engaging. The eyes were 
a faded, dull blue, and, as I soon discov- 
ered, they had the glare in them that is 
invariably coincident with intensity of 
feeling. Eyes flash most with the afflicted 
and the impassioned. With the latter, 
the gleam soon passes and is mere waste ; 
with the former, a little excitement sets it 
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aglow, and in conversation it is normal. 
In their cases, too, it acts as a relief to 
inward fires ; and it is always there. 

Here, indeed, was something the matter. 
A woman, anything between twenty and 
forty —who is she? what is she? whose 
is she? She had gone to the birch twigs 
again, and was evidently feeling if the 
clothes were quite dry before packing up, 
when I disclosed myself by remarking 
that it was a fine night. The only sound 
in the air was the murmur of the loch’s 
surge, so that my gentle remark seemed 
thunderous, 

She started as wild creatures do, as if 
the human voice was unfamiliar or hateful 
to her. Her look was that of beseeching- 
ness, as when the penitent erring are found 
in fault ; and the first thing she said was, 
seizing upon her clothes on the twigs, 
“Oh, I’m comin’ directly, sir, for the 
nicht’s sune gaun tae fa’.” There was no 
relevance in that, and the endless desire 
for news was unwhetted in this rejoinder. 

I asked whether she was going far. 

Pointing aslant Loch Voil to a farm- 
house, she said she maybe would go there, 
though she often slept in the woods; but 
she was “Comin’ directly, sir, for the 
nicht’s sune gaun tae fa’.” 

This would never do. I remarked that 
if she was going to where she pointed she 
would, by doubling the loch, have six 
miles to go, and that in half an hour all 
would be dark. If she would come with 
me to where I was going nearer at hand, 
I would get her food and shelter. 

To all of which there came the monot- 
onous utterance, “I’m comin’ directly, sir, 
for the nicht’s sune gaun tae fa’.” And 
always as she spoke she bustled with her 
drying gear on the tree as if really in a 
hurry. 

There came a change in the processes 
of thinking in the fragile image on the 
loch’s side. I had asked where she stayed 
last night; to which she had replied, 
“ Wi’ thae kind Monachyle folks ” — folks 
whom I had just quitted, and whose char- 
acter my interlocutor had evidently known 
by genial experience —and I had reiter- 
ated that neither the farmhouse across 
the loch nor the woods would do for to- 
night, when a striking thing occurred. 
Raising her arm, bare from the elbow, to 
the murk in the heavens, her dull blue 
orbs aglow with a cherished idea ina state 
of insubordination, she piteously ejacu- 
lated, “ There’s yune aboon up there. 
He’ll mak’ a’ puir folks’ wrangs richt at 
last!” 

At length, clad in its own language, here 





was the customary sorrow, even the de- 
spair, of those rendered witless by wrong. 
This woman was some burden-bearer of 
the heart’s agony, some soul wonnded in 
its quick, some love violated by betrayal, 
some mother’s daughter driven to distrac- 
tion and the homeless woods of night. 
And here, too, was the old-standing court 
of appeal. ‘ When fatherand mother for- 
sake me, the Lord will take me up,” con- 
stantly, from time immemorial, has been 
the first and the last resort of the extremely 
tired, and the mentally afflicted. That 
way, Heaven’s way, madness lies in the 
fulness of its inimitable, protesting an- 
guish. For the secret of the Lord is with 
them that fear him, who are the babes 
and sucklings, and the demented. 

The overwhelming literature of madness 
in King Lear, Ophelia, and Madge Wild- 
fire, is within a stone’s throw of the earliest 
utterance at the mother’s knee; for divine 
help at hand overlaps just where human 
need usually fails and is most urgent. 
With many, however, it takes patience to 
wait on it, and to some it never comes at 
all in conscious or abiding satisfaction ; 
but with the bulk of folk, distraught, per- 
plexed, despairing, homeless wanderers; 
kings with unfilial daughters, and with 
lovers jilted by lovers, it is the -hidden 
treasure. Here it was in the very shadow 
Craigruie was making in the almost de- 
scended night, the shadow of that same 
rock where King Robert the Bruce hid for 
three days when fleeing south from his 
foes, and when there was merely untiring, 
pious hope left for it among the pressures 
gathering all around. 

After the elevation of that puny arm 
towards the stars, there was not much 
room for hypotheses. A woman, blighted 
in her affections, and careless of ways, 
manners, means, and heedless altogether 
of nights and days, was clearly down there 
by the loch’s margin. A stricken deer, it 
seemed to me, fled to the waters and to 
solitude, and to where a wayward inde- 
pendence among the mountains is the 
selected life’s portion. 

All pleas and counsels failed to move 
the obdurate vision as she plied her tasks 
with her clothes ; but it the conversation 
between us, lasting not over ten minutes, 
I had got to know that her name was Effie. 
I used it often, in a friendly way, as mean- 
ing that, after all, when folk meet in this 
manner they are together a family circle 
as the world wags; b ¢, although she in 
no degree resented the use of her name, it 
in no way unsettled her purpose to stay 
behind. Her last words to me were her 
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first ones: “I’m comin’ directly, sir, for the 
nicht’s sune gaun tae fa’.” 

It had fallen; and so, as I went away, 
had my reflecting melancholy. It was ap- 
parent that there was no help for it; but 
then confessed helplessness never miti- 
gates sincere regret. Effie could not go 
to where she had pointed, so that the only 
alternative was the woods — if, perchance, 
she had spoken truly. With increasing 
reluctance on my part, the distance be- 
tween us grew larger, and when it became 
possible to scour the neighborhood for 
her it was too late. Effie had gone into 
space for the night under the stars, and 
probably on to the heather. It is the best 
of many beds to be had, to be sure, and 
is away from the squalor of fashionable 
towns. Bracken and heather are the beds 
in many Highland homes; the difference 
here was that the sky was to be the canopy. 
Thence, however, might be had visions of 
ladders towards heaven with angels on 
them, as readily as from stone pillows by 
saints in Iona or by patriarchs among the 
ancient shepherd kings. St. Columba and 
Jacob were, thank God, not exclusively 
privileged in their visions of the night; 
but there are toiling millions in great 
cities to whom sweet dreaming of this 
sort is impossible, for the want of the air 
and the elbow-room that gladden even the 
afflicted in Balquhidder. 

My rapidly concluded inference had 
been correct. Another affair of the heart 
—that was all. A broken troth, and ¢hés 
was the result. And these clothes in the 
habitual travels are always being washed 
and dried. No sooner dried than they 
are washed ; no sooner washed than they 
are dried. The purifying drudgery of 
Effie’s laundry goes on all through her 
daily life, with no resting-place called 
home. It is probably as well as it is. 
The pomps and ceremonies of the district 
asylum, the grandeurs of the poor-house 
dole, would not fit in very well with Effie’s 
freedom among the hills. It ¢s freedom, 
and that is something, although incom- 
mensurate with the yearning sympathy of 
onlookers. But that in its turn may be 
ignorance and inexperience; for who 
would exchange even the imaginary con- 
solation and comp<asations that mental 
distress perceives by its own methods for 
the fussy official attention and the explicit 
clause in the act? It is vexing that a 
fellow-creature should be houseless; but 
(for example) the habits of the Romany 
are picturesque. There is a folk-lore and 
a ballad-lore and a song-lore attaching to 
gipsy life that soften to the observing 
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mind’s eye its assumed rigors, and sug- 
gests a probable content and happiness 
that are real as the streams, though their 
springs be hidden where the conies dwell 
among the rocks. Before in confidence 
we can reason with any parochial or other 
authorities for Effie, we should have to 
master the sources of her pathetic delights 
in her ad fresco laundry among the braes. 
Ophelia, if placed in an asylum in Elsinore, 
would have met the needs of charitable 
consideration ; but ‘“* Hamlet ” would have 
been spoiled as a play. Lear’s restoration 
to his two thrones of reason and the 
sceptre would have driven his tragedy off 
its straight-going road by a playwright’s 
act of disconcerting impropriety; while 
Scott, to speak it with appalling regret, 
was bound to end Madge Wildfire’s davs 
in Carlisle Hospital. There is obviously 
a predestination in the decrees of madness 
that can be violated only by ’prentice 
hands in the creation of character in 
plays and novels; a drift, so to say, in the 
“stream of tendency” of unbalanced 
minds that is incapable of treatment by 
the hands of man; and which, were it 
treated by them, would only churn itself 
over the well-meant interruption into the 
congregated issues that have gone before. 

In accordance with this frame of things 
and plan of human conditions, the Braes 
of Balquhidder may be regarded as having 
been made on purpose for Effie’s wayfar- 
ing footsteps ; their glens and passes her 
exits and entrances ; their lochs her great 
watersheds for the laundry she is cease- 
lessly carrying on ; their heather her bed ; 
their woods her paradise. With breaking 
hearts that will not be refused tears, and 
with rebellious emotions that will not be 
denied even foolish activities, men and 
women have often to confess, and have 
constantly been obliged to do so, that 
whatever is is right. If that be so, the 
time to interfere is when the wrong 
towards madness, the wrong that makes 
it, has been done. The lamentation is 
too late when all is over, especially in 
cases where justice demanding atonement 
was, if at all, tardy on the spot. 

In the early summer of last year I was 
in the same neighborhood, and it was the 
fresh morning hour of eight that is so rich 
of meaning and purpose anywhere in the 
Highlands. Insect life was humming in 
the archway of the road under the already 
resinous buds of the trees. The sun that 
makes all delights universal had got the 
better of the mists and the clouds of many 
days before, and movement was irresisti- 
ble. It was even undutiful to wait for the 
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post-runner. The impulse was imperious 
that was driving all animated nature out- 
side. It drove me down to a boulder on 
the edge of the loch,where the sandpiper 
was darting along, and where I was watch- 
ing the minnows among the sprouting 
tangle of the water-lilies. The yellow 
trout were plopping here and there, won- 
dering, it seemed to my fancy, whether I 
had a rod with me for a forenoon’s daffin. 
All the mileage of amphitheatre, from east 
to west, from south to north, had put off 
the taciturnity of distance, and was quite 
near together in the dwindled landscape, 
with its fleecy occupants. The order of 
the morning was marriage joys, in the 
thronging mountain burns wooing and 
winning the exquisite rapacity of Loch 
Voil. One at my feet was cheerily brawl- 
ing,as if nothing were happening in giv- 
ing up its individuality in quest of a 
knowledge it will never bring back, and 
which might prove useless if it were 
brought back. Mortals and streams are 
alike in returning never more to where 
they started ; and the experience of the 
two cousts for little until they are lost, and 
their experience with them. It is well 
that it is so; for if they came back, it 
would be as changed material among re- 
pudiating strangers, of which would come 
inconsolable mournfulness for altered 
days. The going on forever may do for 
the symbolism of Tennyson’s “ Brook ;” 
but in the real life of the mountain 
burn it rather is the going on before, 
for lochs are the graves of the tributary 
springs in the mosses, and the water-foun- 
tains are never old. It is thus that these 
capering rills are youngsters hurrying on 
after what has been, only to become for- 
gotten in their turn. Rightly contem- 
plated, their life, joyous in the main, is as 
deeply affecting as our own, in that the 
place that knows them this morning shall 
to-morrow know them no more forever, 
The reverie was interrupted hereabouts 
by the noise made by the snick of a gate 
on the road, about forty yards off, in the 
gentle dulness of the sunlight momentarily 
eclipsed by the larches. What looked 
like a girl going to school approached 
from the west, and she was shutting the 
gate that keeps the cattle in selected 
herds, and that made the noise. But she 
grew bigger as she got nearer; for some 
states of the atmosphere, especially in 
Highland perspectives, have a power of 
their own in magnifying or in diminishing 
figures. A brewn woollen napkin was 
pinned under herchin; over the shoulder 
was slung a bundle which included three 





sticks, crosswise ; and somewhere about 
the humble apparel appeared the sugges- 
tion of a shepherd’s grey plaid. 

It was Effie, who had once more entered 
into my world of peregrination and medi- 
tation. But the immediate effect was 
curious. This was the moment to ask 
how she had fared for the two winter pe- 
riods, and for the bygone summer; to 
wish she was very well, and was getting 
on well; moreover, to inquire whether 
the people had been kind to her since we 
last met, and whether she had not been 
sleeping in the woods too often. Another 
thing occurred to me afterwards, but not 
at the time. What would have been her 
obedient rejoinder this gladsome morning, 
amid the enrapturing circumstances of a 
new summer day? The apologetic refrain 
of the late September afternoon —‘“ Oh, 
I’m comin’ directly, sir, for the nicht’s 
sune gaun tae fa’,’””»— would not suit all 
this new greenery, these opening buds, 
the calling of the lambs at play, these 
songs of birds, this hour’s fulness of 
April’s gifts to May —this humming tell- 
tale that winter wasaway. Obviously not. 
The plaint, if any, would be in another 
note of the gamut altogether than the Sep- 
tember one of 1888. But Effie passed on, 
and speak to her I did not. It was as if 
I could not, though why remains inexpli- 
cable. Once on Lochleven an old friend 
astern in the Mary Beaton, with his time- 
honored hat in the crick of his neck, passed 
me four yards off. He had been seven 
years in Bombay, and I then believed he 
was there. Nevertheless, I was certain 
he was in that small boat, as a compari- 
son of dates subsequently proved; but 
total inability to speak as he passed by 
on Lochleven occasioned this miss to 
shake hands wher thus foregathered after 
so long a separation. It was not that I 
doubted Effie’s identity ; she did not see 
me, for I was low down on the loch’s edge 
and she was up on the road, our relative 
positions being reversed from what they 
were when first we met. She looked 
neither to right nor to left, as the manner 
is of people who are self-engrossed. In- 
trospection has no curiosity, and except 
when startled the strung nerves go straight 
ahead. The contour view was all I ob- 
tained as it wended its way against the 
perspective of the lichen and the moss- 
clad dyke, and the moments were few be- 
fore the vision had escaped round the 
curve of the road. In silence she passed 
on, a solitary human figure among the 
multifarious summer renewals; and the 
opportunity for conversation was gone. 
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It was as if the weird parade of ghosts in 
“ Macbeth ” had rehearsed itself under 
these greening trees, for in desolate places 
there are results kindred to these in a hu- 
man being passing on with never a word 
exchanged. The effect of this contact, 
and yet want of contact, was heightened 
by the flood of recollections of the inter- 
view before,a mile upthe loch. Too late 
I fully realized the unfriendly aspect of 
my sitting fast on the boulder without as 
much as a good-morning. It was all that, 
and therefore for the reserve unaccounta- 
ble upon me I have ever since been unable 
to offer myself the smallest explanation or 
apology. Fair Ophelias and wandering 
Effies seldom or never repeat themselves, 
so that kind words to them when possible 
ought neither to be garrulous nor stinted. 
The affairs of men are awry from golden 
opportunities unembraced for enterprise 
or sympathy, and no tide in them is too 
small on which tolaunch the argosy of the 
feeblest help. Let the last note of the 
incident go round as a.lesscn of crude 
procrastination to be avoided. The word 
unsaid has deepened the lovely shadows 
of that archway of larches as you go 
towards the Braes of Balquhidder, even 
although the rejoinder might have been 
the briefest, the look the wannest, and the 
aid the smallest. In memory I still see 
receding in it the fragile form with its 
bundle of clothes and sticks slung from 
the shoulder. The pot, too, in the left 
hand, I still see there ; the machinery, as 
the stage managers would say, for this 
dreadful “ business ” of carrying out the 
realistic drama of Effie’s harmless, aimless 
life. And, ah! those sticks! No need 
for the carrying of sticks where Effie 
wanders ; the winter blasts strew plenty in 
her path for her frequent tripods and 
wood-fires. Is it possible that the sticks 
she carries have become pets —“none- 
such” in all the glens? Are they boon 
companions, and the chosen part of all she 
cares for? How humbling is this human- 
izing of the sticks, if it be so; and yet 
how natural among the manifold crazes of 
us mortals! Itis less saddening to realize 
that where this child of the “land of the 
mountain and the flood ” meanders along 
its devious ways there is a charity that is 
not puffed up, but is mindful; for her 
continual going about is to be explained 
on the ground only that the cottars she 
makes friends of are open-handed. If she 
be still living, I hope she will find in every 
festive time something of the spirit of the 
feast. In those scenes there are ancient 
observances always, which, like all sound 
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observances, are celebrated with feasts 
and fat things, and for all Effie’s frugal 
necessities either of them, when the snow 
lies prone, may do as well. In this great 
world, with Africa recently added to it by 
the various agreements of brilliant diplo- 
matists, anything for Effie will not be 
much to it; but it may mean all the differ- 
ence toher. There is no breach in time 
or space in the sacramental occasions of 
lending to the Lord by giving to the poor. 
Who would not give rue or rosemary — 
give, indeed, all the botanies —to fair 
Ophelia, to heal her ailing spirit, even in 
the play? W. Hopcson. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
BUTTER-MAKING IN JUTLAND. 


I ONCE heard it asserted by a military 
man who had served many years in India, 
that on his return home there was nothing 
he enjoyed more in the way of food than 
English bread and butter. Indian bread 
was not over good, and Indian butter 
was abominable ; indeed, butter it could 
scarcely be said to be according to our 
ideas. Still even in England there is but- 
ter and butter — nay further, there is very 
much more that is bad, or indifferent, than 
good, and even the good is not uniformly 
what it ought to be and might be, except 
in a few favored spots where the most 
improved methods of dairy work have been 
introduced. In Denmark they can put us 
to shame in the art of butter-making. It 
would be an exaggeration to say that what 
English butter is to Indian, Danish is 
to English; but on the whole English 
butter is very inferior to Danish, and there 
is certainly no good reason why it need be 
so. 
Not long ago I spent a fortnight at the 
house of a Danish friend in what he terms 
the Wild West of the country, in the 
south-west corner of Jutland to wit, within 
half an hour’s walk of the shore of the 
North Sea— “the Englishman” as it is 
often called there, especially at flood-time 
—and not many miles from the German 
frontier of Slesvig. This seems to be one 
of the few parts of the Continent that my 
fellow-countrymen do not much visit ; for 
I was told by some of the inhabitants that 
I was the only Englishman within living 
memory that had ever been seen in their 
village. I had therefore a good opportu- 
nity of learning something of the simple, 
not to say primitive, country life of the 
Jutlanders. A country more wholly given 
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to agriculture it would be impossible to 
conceive. Almost every householder there 
is a farmer, the only difference between 
them being one of degree. Like the pa- 
triarchs of old, their property is reckoned 
not so much by the extent of their land or 
the amount of their capital as by the num- 
ber of their cattle. Out of a population of 
some seven or eight hundred in the place 
where I was, there were only two house- 
holders who did not keep cows. Nearly 
everybody had two at least; and one 
large farmer, who had his own private 
Mejeri, or butter-factory, in a distant part 
of the parish, milked as many as one hun- 
dred and sixty-five cows every day. This 
however was an exceptional case alto- 
gether, the holdings being generally small, 
though by no means uniformly so. The 
farmers are nearly all freeholders, and the 
farms are handed down from father to son; 
not usually, however, as with us, at the 
death of the father, but at such time as he 
begins to feel active work too much for his 
strength. He then retires with his wife, 
if she be living, to a smaller house in the 
neighborhood, his son on the farm supply- 
ing him with everything that is necessary 
for his maintenance and comfort ; thus the 
old folks end their days in retirement and 
rest within easy reach of one at least of 
their children, The other children also 
may and often do have an interest in the 
farm; and when the younger sons or 
daughters marry they receive so much out 
of the property, either in a lump sum, or 
as an annual payment equivalent to a fair 
percentage on whatever their portions may 
be. These charges are at first no doubt 
rather a serious burden upon the property ; 
but by degrees, if the.eldest son be thrifty 
and industrious, which is generally the 
case, they are permanently wiped off, and 
he is then able to lay by money for 
himself and family, Naturally this system 
is much modified by circumstances and 
family arrangements, so that there are 
hardly two cases exactly alike; but on the 
whole the plan seems to work satisfacto- 
rily, for there is no real poverty in the 
country, and the people live happily and 
contentedly. 

The quality of the soil is very variable. 
A considerable part of the ploughing land 
is light and sandy, but the Zyzge, or low- 
lying meadows nearest the sea (our York- 
shire word Ings), are tor the most part 
good old pasture, but I saw nothing equal 
to some of our rich English pastures. 
Again, the Jutland farmer has difficulties 
to contend with which are unknown in this 
country. At times these Auge are for 





miles submerged by the sea. When the 
wind blows strongly from the south-west 
for any length of time at the high tides, 
then every one is anxiously on the lookout 
for a flood, and as a first precaution the 
cattle are all brought home, the homestead 
being at a considerable distance from the 
pastures and on somewhat higher ground, 
One of these floods was in danger of hap- 
pening during my short stay inthe coun- 
try ; for some days it blew almost a gale, 
but fortunately the wind just kept out of the 
most dreaded quarter, and no flood ensued. 
Wheat is not cultivated in west Jutland, 
the soil being unfavorable for it. Barley 
and oats do well ; rye is extensively grown, 
and rye bread very commonly used by the 
people. Wheat is brought from the east- 
ern side of the country, and wheat bread 
is almost always to be seen on the farmer’s 
table together with rye bread, but the latter 
is generally preferred. The agricultural 
implements and appliances are not equal 
to those usually seen in England, but they 
are better than might be supposed in a 
country which has no coal or iron. Al- 
though threshing-machines have been in- 
troduced, the flail is still largely used. 
Good iron ploughs and harrows are com- 
mon, but there is in use a curious, light, 
single-handied plough drawn by one horse 
which I had not seen elsewhere. Artificial 
manures are hardly ever used, that pro- 
duced in the farmyard being practically 
the only fertilizer that is put upon the land. 
The horses are strong, thick-set animals, 
short in height, and more like those to be 
seen in Suffolk than anything else. In 
Denmark, however, by far the most im- 
portant animal is the cow. Inappearance 
they are not specially striking. In size, 
coloring, and quality they are very similar 
to the ordinary shorthorn breed such as 
one sees in the north of England, though 
they are if anything a little smaller. The 
people take the greatest possible care of 
and interest in them, much more than we 
do in England. They seem to be watched 
by some one or other constantly. As there 
are no hedges to separate the fields, the 
cows and other animals, including the 
sheep, are all tethered; and this custom 
itself entails of course pretty constant at- 
tention. If the weather be at all cold, one 
may often see the beasts covered with 
cloths as they graze. The cows are milked 
thrice a day, about five in the morning, 
then between eleven and twelve, and again 
late in the evening. A register is fre- 
quently kept of the amount of ,milk in 
pounds given by each cow daily. This is 
done without difficulty, and adds greatly 
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BUTTER-MAKING IN JUTLAND. 


to the interest and success of the dairy 
work, Every cow has its own name. 

Sheep are not reared to any great extent, 
though every farmer has a few. Shearing 
takes place twice a year, in May and 
towards the end of September. This work 
is for the most part done by women; in- 
deed the women generally work nearly as 
hard as the men upon the farms, but they 
do not neglect their domesticduties. The 
houses, which are invariably thatched and 
of one story only, are clean and tidy; but 
from the close proximity of the cow-houses 
to the dwellings (a door opening straight 
from one to the other), the smell of the 
beasts is rather too overpowering for un- 
accustomed nerves. The wife spins her 
own wool, and not unfrequently weaves 
her owncloth. It will be seen therefore 
that the female portion of the community 
are specially industrious. 

Pigs are kept by most of the people, but 
they are not bred to the extent they might 
be; neither is bacon such a common arti- 
cle of food as in this country. But it is 
in the manufacture of butter that the peo- 
ple specially excel. Only a few hundred 
yards from the house of my friend was a 
fair-sized Andeels Mejeri, or butter fac- 
tory, worked on the co-operative system ; 
so that I had a favorable opportunity of 
learning something of the details of its 
management. This particular one was 
built a few years ago by a private individ- 
ual, and it was found to succeed so well 
that the farmers of the district were anx- 
ious to get it into their own hands, and 
last year they took it over from the owner, 
so that this was the first year under the 
new management. The cost of the buiid- 
ing alone was about seven thousand X7o- 
ner, or less than £400, which certainly 
seemed a very moderate sum for such a 
substantial affair. From the inquiries I 
made, I judged that the factory was in 
thorough working order and carrying on 
a remunerative trade. 

It was a very fair specimen of similar 
institutions in many other places in Den- 
mark. Nothing can be simpler than the 
way the business is conducted. Every 
morning the factory cart calls at the door 
of every farmer for the milk that he wishes 
to send to the factory. It is sent in tins; 
each tin is numbered, and the name of the 
owner, and the weight of the can clearly 
marked upon it. Immediately on the ar- 
rival of the cart at the factory the milk of 
each supplier is separately weighed by one 
of the men, and the weight entered into 
the factory book. A duplicate entry is 
subsequently made in the farmer’s account- 
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book, which is sent to the factory on the 
first of each month, the accounts being 
made up and settled monthly. I was sur- 
prised to find how quickly this preliminary 
work was done each morning. A few sec- 
onds sufficed for weighing and making the 
entries. This done, the milk is at once 
poured through a sieve into a large, long 
tin trough, to undergo the process for ex- 
tracting the cream by means of the sepa- 
rator, The use of the separator is indeed 
gaining ground among English dairy- 
farmers, but it is claimed as a Danish in- 
vention. I was told in Denmark that they 
owe its origin and final perfection entirely 
to a private individual —a Dane, by name 
Lund — who with great patience and clev- 
erness brought the invention to its present 
state of efficiency. This man has indeed 
been a benefactor to his country. 

From the tin trough the milk is first 
conducted into cylinders to be warmed; it 
is then carried by two pipes into the sep- 
arator, where the work of actually separat- 
ing the cream from the milk is performed. 
At the inlets there are fine sieves through 
which the milk passes, by which is regu- 
lated the rate at which itis supplied. By 
the strong centrifugal force created by the 
machine, which makes nineteen hundred 
revolutions per minute, the milk, being 
the heavier substance, stands like a wall 
round the edge of the cylinder, the cream 
similarly standing towards the centre. 
Then by twosmall pipes, which are placed 
at different points in the cylinder, the skim 
milk and the cream are conveyed away in 
different directions; the cream into tins 
on the ground, while the skim milk is 
forced into a large tub or vat, where it is 
heated to a temperature of 60° R., in order 
to destroy any animal life that may exist 
in it; and from the tub it is conveyed into 
another large tin, where it is drawn off by 
a tap, and each farmer has returned to 
him his proper share. The cream, so soon 
as separated, is placed in a trough of 
water, where it is cooled down to 10° R. 
preparatory to churning. It is then put 
into the churn, where it is very quickly 
turned into butter, and of such a quality 
that those who try it on the spot for the 
first time will be, I think, inclined to say 
that they had never tasted butter before. 

But this is not all. The butter is next 
taken out and put into a vat of cold water, 
where it is washed by women by means of 
a sieve, and the rough of the butter-milk 
thus removed. Itis then taken to another 
room, and placed upon a circular revolv- 
ing table for kneading and further work- 
ing. This process is easily managed bya 
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man and a woman, the man with the left 
hand working the handle which turns the 
table, and with the right pouring water 
upon the butter; the woman manipulating 
it dexterously with two flat pieces of wood 
with handles, and arranging the kneading 
of it under the rollers, through which it 
passes three times. Thus what remains of 
the butter-milk is removed; a very slight 
sprinkling of salt is then applied, and 
again the butter is finally washed. 

Nothing can be cleaner than the factory 
itself, or than the way that the butter is 
made and packed. Itis never once touched 
with the hand from beginning to end. 
The tubs in which it is packed are never 
used twice over, and in packing the butter 
is compressed as tightly as possible by 
means of wooden mallets. 

In this particular factory about one hun- 
dred and seventy pounds (Danish) were 
made and packed daily. Each tub con- 
tains one hundred pounds (Danish) so that 
they were enabled to despatch ten to 
eleven tubs to England weekly. 

Temptations to adulterate the milk sup- 
plied to the factory exist here as else- 
where ; consequently precautions have to 
be taken, and bee time to time the appa- 
ratus is applied for testing the quality of 
the milk, and when it is below a certain 
average it is not allowed to pass through 
the factory. 

The accounts of the factory are kept 
with scrupulous accuracy, and the pay- 
ments for milk supplied regularly made. 
The price paid for the new milk is regu- 
lated by the Copenhagen butter-market, 
the monthly average in that market being 
taken at the basis for payment. At the 
end of the year the net profits are dis- 
tributed. In this instance, the first year 
under the present arrangement was only 
just completed when I visited the factory, 
but it was generally understood that there 
would be a substantial net profit as the re- 
sult of the year’s working. 

As already mentioned, every member of 
the Andeels Mejeri has his own account- 
book, in which every daily item is recorded. 
If a member wishes to be supplied with 
butter or butter-milk from the factory, he 
can at any time be gratified, and this is con- 
stantly done. All he has to do is to send 
word by the carter how much he requires, 
and the order is punctually effected. No 
farmer therefore need churn for his own 
requirements unless he likes. I have be- 
fore me as I write a copy of the daily items 
during the month of August last from the 
account-book of a small farmer in west 
Jutland. On the fourth of the month he 
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supplied one hundred and thirteen pounds 
of milk to the factory, and received back 
one hundred and two pounds of skim-milk ; 
on that day he received ten pounds of but- 
ter for his household, and on the following 
day fifty pounds of butter-milk. At the 
end of the month, after receiving back a 
total of two thousand five hundred and 
twenty-seven pounds of skim-milk, one 
hundred pounds of butter-milk, and forty 
pounds of butter, he had a balance to his 
credit of twenty-eight Kvoner forty dre (a 
Krone being equal to about Is. 14@). 
The average price for butter at Copen- 
hagen during this month was eighty-three 
Ore per pound (about tenpence). 

Every facility therefore is given to the 
farmers, through the establishment of 
these Wejerier, to reap the greatest pos- 
sible advantage from their cows, and that 
at great economy and convenience to 
themselves. The quality of butter pro- 
duced is the best possible, and z¢ never 
varies. In England, and even in the 
same dairies in England, it does so to a 
marked degree. This cannot but be the 
case when we consider that the English 
farmer only churns as a rule once a week, 
and that our climate is subject to such 
sudden changes of temperature. These 
changes are not of so much consequence 
in Denmark where they churn every day. 

When we think of the enormous quan- 
tities of inferior and unpalatable concoc- 
tions passing under the name of butter 
consumed annually by inhabitants of our 
large towns, we may be thankful that 
Denmark and other countries send us the 
supplies they do of this article of food and 
of such excellent quality. It is, however, 
surprising that we in England allow these 
countries to do what we might to a great 
extent do equally well for ourselves. Hith- 
erto the factory-system of dairying has in 
this country only been tried here and there 
by way of experiment; but when fairly 
tried, and judiciously worked, it has been 
invariably found to succeed. Is it too 
much to hope that before this nineteenth 
century has quite run its course, English 
agriculturists will have aroused them- 
selves sufficiently to see that they too can 
work with profit to themselves, and with 
benefit to the country at large, upon an 
improved system of dairy-work somewhat 
after the fashion of the thrifty and enter- 
prising farmers of Jutland? The standard 
of agriculture has no doubt been raised of 
late years, but we Englishmen take time 
to get out of old grooves. In the matter 
of butter-making I think it will be admitted 
that we have still something to learn, and 
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in this department we may well take a leaf 
out of the book of our good friends on the 
other side of the North Sea. 

M. C. F. Morris. 


From St. James’s Gazette. 
THE BABOO’S ENGLISH. 


OF the many torturings of the English 
language none is funnier than that which 
happens when the imperfectly educated 
Baboo puts pen to paper. Delightful 
examples find their way into the news- 
papers sometimes; and now Mr, Arnold 
Wright has issued “ Baboo English as 
Tis Writ,” (Fisher Unwin), a very pret- 
tily bound little volume, full of such gems 
as would naturally come under the notice 
off'an English journalist in India. Mr. 
Wright prefaces his book with a brief 
sketch of Indian journalism which is full 
of interesting and amusing things. 

Thus Mr. Wright tells how an Anglo 
Indian editor at once relieved his feelings 
and increased his circulation: One well- 
remembered instance of eccentricity was 
furnished somewhere in the forties by a 
paper called the Mofussilite, which was to 
the India of that day, what the Pioneer is 
toours. The great ecclesiastical dispute, 
Gorham v. the Bishop of Exeter, was at 
that time occupying men’s minds and 
filling the columns of the newspapers at 
home; and though it might have been a 
very absorbing topic to people in quiet 
country towns in England, it had but faint 
interest for Anglo-Indians. There was 
then no telegraph to India furnishing 
editors with abundant matter for comment, 
and only a monthly mail to keep India in 
touch with Europe. Any curtailment of 
the supply of suitable news by such a con- 
troversy was, therefore, rather a serious 
matter; and it was no easy thing to make 
a presentable appearance. The infliction 
was borne in silence for some time; but 
when at length after months had gone by, 
and the stream of dreary disputation con- 
tinued, the editor could bear it no longer. 
He indited, perhaps, the shortest leader 
that ever was written; but that leader told 
the whole story of his woes. It consisted 
only of four words, and those words were, 
“Damn the Gorham Case.” The effect 
on the public was wonderful. The paper 
sold like wildfire, and its circulation was 
permanently increased by at least twenty 
per cent. 

The injudicious use of metaphors and 
idioms is perhaps the greatest stumbling- 
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block of the native writer. He has learned 
a number of expressions by rote, and is 
not content unless he is always dragging 
them into his writings whether the occa- 
sion warrants it or not. For example, one 
paper, in referring to the death of a dis- 
tinguished Englishman who had taken 
great interest in Indian affairs, expressed 
a hope that the Almighty would “ pour his 
mantle” on some other member of Parlia- 
ment. Another journal, in dealing with 
some temporary disturbance of the polit- 
ical horizon in Europe, thus commented 
on it: “ We cannot from a distance realize 
the intensity of the crisis; but it is certain 
that many crowned heads must be trem- 
bling in their shoes.” Ignorance of the 
dual meaning attached to some words 
also, at times, produces ludicrous results. 
During the Franco-Chinese war news 
came that the Shanghai Chamber of Com- 
merce had appealed to the British govern- 
ment to prevent the blocking of the 
Woosung bar by the Chinese —the bar, 
of course, being the natural barrier at the 
mouth of the Woosung River. A native 
editor entertaining strong views of the 
oppressive character of British policy in 
the East, immediately jumped to the con- 
clusion that a nefarious attempt was on 
foot against the liberties of the almond- 
eyed Celestial, and thus animadverted on 
the intelligence: “‘ Woosung, we suppose, 
is a Chinese town, and to prevent the 
overcrowding of the local bar by Chinese 
lawyers is a monstrous proposal.” 

Here is a fine effort by a native descrip- 
tive reporter: “ Mr. Campbell, the Loco 
superintendent stood forward with his 
stalwart frame in front of the horrid fire, 
and his commanding tone of angelic voice 
mingled with his own example, to save the 
properties and the lives of the poor crea- 
tures, inspired awe, respect, and venera- 
tion to the silent bystanders, and drew 
them up like Roman phalanx to assist him 
in the deeds. But this was not all. He 
ordered his shop-coolies to hasten to the 
wells and in want of water, then to the 
only tank, about a quarter mile distant, 
and in an instant water was on hand’s end. 
Messrs. Hartley, Nixon, Dixon, and the 
Rev. Dowding, with their lives at frequent 
stake, stood on the burning huts amid 
constant boomings and loosened away the 
blazing roofs with mighty strength and 
Herculean labor that astound the natives 
to behold from afar. They were also 
simultaneously busy to pump water to the 
tops of houses with extraordinary agility 
and bravity that make our hair stand on 
end, and our senses on their standstill.” 
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No baboo ever turned out a more deli- 
cious mixture of queer English and Orien- 
tal imagery than this: “ Respectfully 
Sheweth. That your honor’s servant is 
poor man in agricultural behavior, and 
much depends on season for the staff of 
life, therefore he prays that you will favor 
upon him, and take him into your saintly 
service, that he may have some perma- 
nently labor for the support of his soul 
and his family; wherefore he falls upon 
_his family’s bended knees, and implores 
to you of this merciful consideration to a 
damnable miserable, like your honor’s 
unfortunate petitioner. That your lord- 
ship’s honor’s servant was too much poorly 
during the last rains and was resuscitated 
by much medicines which made magnifi- 
cent excavations in the coffers of your 
honorable servant, whose means are Cir- 
cumcized by his large family, consisting 
of five female women, and three masculine, 
the last of which are still taking milk from 
mother’s chest, and are damnably noiseful 
through pulmonary catastrophe in their 
interior abdomen. Besides the above 
named, an additional birth is, through 
grace of God, very shortly occurring to my 
beloved wife of bosom... . That your 
honor’s damnable servant was officiating 
in several capacities during past genera- 
tions, but has become too much old for 
espousing hard labor in this time of his 
bodily life; but was not drunkard, nor 
thief, nor swindler, nor any of these kind, 
but was always pious, affectionate to his 
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numerous family consisting of the afore- 
said five female women, and three males, 
the last of whom are still milking the 
parental mother. That your generous 
honor’s lordship’s servant was entreating 
to the Magistrate for employment in Mu- 
nicipality to remove filth, etc., but was not 
granted the petitioner. Therefore your 
generous lordship will give to me some 
easy work, in the —— Department, or 
something of this sort. For which act of 
kindness your noble lordship’s poor ser- 
vant will, as in duty bound, pray for your 
longevity. I have the honor to be, sir, 
your most obedient servant, , Candi- 
date.” 

There is such an amusing assumption 
of self-satisfaction in the following that it 
also deserves to be quoted: “ Most Re- 
spectfully Showeth, — That your petitioner 
being given to understand that your honor 
is in want of hands to do the duties of 
signaller and porters begs to offer himself 
as a candidate for one of these: that your 
petitioner can read and write him his own 
Vernacular and that he has a special gift 
of Almighty, viz., he is a very tall young 
man beyond the ordinary hight of human 
population in this country where the in- 
habitants are mostly short, and that on 
this ground he will make himself more 
useful for the office of flag holder should 
your honor be pleased to confer me a situ- 
ation I shall pray God for your long life 
and prosperity.” 





A Few Facts ABOUT THE GREAT SIBE- 
RIAN RAILWAY. — The great Siberian Rail- 
way, which wiil more closely connect Europe 
with the teeming millions of China, Japan, 
and eastern Asia, will be commenced this 
spring. The total length of the line will be 
four thousand eight hundred and ten miles, 
and the cost about thirty-two millions ster- 
ling. In case permanent bridges are built 
over the immense rivers Obi, Yenesei, Lena, 
etc., the outlay will be still greater. The 
commercial and political importance of this 
undertaking is greater than most people sup- 
pose. It will not only help to open out the 
immense resources of southern Siberia, but 
will enable Russia to compete more success- 
fully for the Japanese and Chinese carrying 
and import trade. Goods that are now sent 
by sea to Europe will ten years hence be car- 
ried overland into Europe, and a good deal of 
the Chinese carrying trade will go into the 
hands of Russia. A large portion of the rail- 
way will run through millions of acres of the 
finest virgin soil, over immense rivers, pri- 





meval forests which have never been cut, and 
through countries abounding in mineral and 
vegetable wealth. When the line is ready it 
will be possible to work the rich gold, silver, 
iron, copper, and plumbago mines of eastern 
Siberia, which have hardly yet been touched 
in consequence of the scarcity of labor and 
the absence of machinery. The rich and fer- 
tile regions of the Amoor and Usuri, which 
boast of a climate as fine as that of France, 
will then be open to colonists, and also mii- 
lions of acres of land which are at the present 
moment almost unpopulated. By means of 
this railway Russia will be able to convert 
Vladivostock into a great naval and military 
station like Sevastopol, and, if necessary, 
pour several hundred thousand troops on the 
Chinese frontier in less than three weeks’ 
time. And last, and not least, among the 
benefits which will accrue to mankind through 
this undertaking, will be the possibility of 
visiting China or Japan in about a fortnight 
from central Europe, with all that comfort 
that is attached to railway travelling in Russia. 





